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MILLS COLLEGE 


THE ONLY WOMAN’S COLLEGE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Located — the beautiful hills in the suburbs of 
Oakland, California, close to San Francisco and the great 
Universities of the West. Grounds comprise 150 acres, 
beautified by two running streams, avenues of trees, 
palms and rose gardens. welve bulldings of wood, brick 
or stone, are well furnished. A faculty of thirty-eight 
members Includes graduates from Mount Holyoke, Rad- 
cliffe, Bryn Mawr, Stanford University, State Universities 
of Illinois, Wisconsin and California (some with graduate 
degrees from this country, Germany or France), also well 
known teachers of music and painting. 


Entrance requirements equivalent to those of Stanford 
and University of California, and the same number of 
units for graduation. Work recognized at both Univer- 
sities, class for class. Twenty-two departments. Labor- 
atories for science, with modern equipment. Excellent 
opportunities for Home Economics, Library Study, Music 
and Art. Special attention to health of students. Mod- 
ern Gymnasium, In care of Director from Boston School 
of Gymnastics. Out-door life and amusements in the 
ideal California climate. Alumnae in every city on the 
Pacific Coast. Spring Semester opens January 10, 1912. 
LUELLA CLAY CARSON, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent. For Catalogue, address Registrar, Helen M. Henry, 
Mills College P. O., California. 


To reach Mills College direct from San Francisco, leave San Francisco via 


Key Route boat, take Oakland train for 12th and Broadway, there take car 
marked “Mills College.” 


EUROPE ‘eacters 1912 
People travel with us because they prefer our way 


JUST A SAMPLE OF WHAT WE OFFER: 


Azores Islands, Gibraltar, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France, England. 


Pee oooooeewoooeoeooooreoos 
68 DAYS FROM NEW YORK 
TO BOSTON FOR $510 


First-class throughout 


REMEMBER The price is inclusive 

PLEASE The leader a University man 
The number strictly limited 
We handle the baggage 


For full particulars, write for Beacon Tour B 31. 


Many other Tours varying in length and cost. Special arrange- 
ments for small, independent parties under select leaders. 


PACIFIC TRAVEL BUREAU, H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
789 Market Street, 14 Beacon &t., 
San Francisco, Cal. Boston, Mass. 


MR. WILLIAM O. WARK, MANAGER 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 








Finest on Wheels 


Sunset, Limited 


Excess fare Train de Luxe 
BETWEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO AND NEW ORLEANS 
TWICE A WEEK 


FIRST DEPARTURE FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
DECEMBER 5th 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED — STEEL CAR TRAIN 
BARBER SHOP —SHOWER BATH 


STENOGRAPHER — LADIES’ MAID 
MANICURE — HAIRDRESSER 


Watch for Later Announcements 


Southern Pacific 


TICKET OFFICES 


Flood Building, Palace Hotel, 
Third and Townsend Streets Depot, Market Street Ferry Depot, 
San Francisco 


Thirteenth Street and Broadway, 
Oakland 


600 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 
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Is an excellent thing to have at times, but it is terribly out of place 
in a lead pencil. Only the best and purest graphite and the highest 
quality of cedar find their way into DIXON’S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS. For school use there is nothing like 
them and they are the standard wherever used. 


Give DIXON’S MANUAL TRAINING PENCILS a 6 trial. 
Made in nine degrees of lead, graded from B.B. to 6H. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Pacific Coast Branch 
145 SECOND STREET - - - SAN FRANCISCO 


An Invitation 


The California Teachers’ Association will meet in 
Stockton during the Christmas Holidays. Our school 
will be closed for the holiday week, but our office and 
building will be open. 

Weextend to the members of the Association a cordial 
invitation to visit us during the sessions of the convention. 
Let those who are graduates of the Western Normal 
make it headquarters for the week. 


WESTERN NORMAL 


632 E. MAIN ST. 
STOCKTON - - CALIFORNIA 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 





Save Yourself 
Trouble, Time and 
Money 


YOU CAN PURCHASE FROM’ US ALL NECESSARY SUPPLIES 
FOR LABORATORY WORK IN 





PHYSICS 
CHEMISTRY BOTANY 


AGRICULTURE ZOOLOGY 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


WHY NOT DO SO? 


OUR SERVICE IS THE BEST 


WE DO THE BIGGEST BUSINESS IN LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
ON THE COAST 





THERE IS A REASON 
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576-564 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Christmas Sentiment 


Returns again the Christmas time,— 
that season of our year when men rejoice; 
when children shout with glee; when young 
and old throughout the land sing carols and 
give gifts and pass the buoyant word; when 
strife and struggle cease, and envy, little- 
ness and wrath give place to nobleness of 
soul; when worth is wealth and brother- 
hood brings life in fullest measure; when 
with the pealing of the Christmas bells the 
Prince of Peace enthrones himself in every 
heart. 


Welcome shall be the hour when to 
the lives of men each dawning day shall 
bring the Christmas spirit. Then brothers 
shall we be indeed. Then shall we know 
that when a single soul in bondage is, no 
one of us is free; that service is a joy to 
those who render it, and sympathy and 
kindly word are priceless gifts. Then shall 
the earth be born anew, and bells shall 
chime and voices all in unison proclaim 
“good will to men.” And peace shall reign 
in every heart. 



























— Arthur Henry Chamberlain 
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Editorial Comment 
L. E. ARMSTRONG 





A FAR-REACHING ADMINISTRATIVE PLAN 


It seems reasonably certain that steps will be taken at the next regular 
session of the legislature to reorganize the State Board of Education. 
For some time there has been general concurrence among school people 
and citizens generally that the Board should be remodeled. Several 
plans have been suggested to this end. All of these plans have favored 
the continuance of a professional board, but with enlarged powers and 
duties. 

At the meeting of the Council of Education in October, an entirely 
different plan was evolved—a plan that deserves and will undoubtedly 
receive careful consideration everywhere. Following the footsteps of 
Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey, it was proposed that Cali- 
fornia establish a lay commission comparable with the Board of Regents 
of the University of California; and that the members of this commission 
be appointed for long terms—say twelve years—by the governor in 
recognition of marked civic service. By making the positions honorary 
with long periods of service, the commission would be rendered compara- 
tively free from political influence. This belief is confirmed by the 
long-continued admirable appointments to the Board of Regents of the 
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University. During all the years since the University was founded, 
California has had but one governor whose appointments to the Board 
of Regents were political rather than educational. And this governor 
did little harm, because he had only a few appointments to make. 

Naturally such a State Educational Commission should select the 
superintendent of public instruction, even as the Board of Regents 
selects the president of the University. And as the president of the 
University names the faculty subject to confirmation by the Board of 
Regents, so the superintendent of public instruction should name his 
assistants subject to confirmation by the State Educational Commission. 
By such an arrangement we should be able to secure a unity of educa- 
tional effort that we have never had, and cannot hope to have under the 
present plan. For so long as we have a state superintendent elected 
by the people and a professional State Board of Education, however 
chosen, there will be conflict of authority with its attendant weakness. 
If there is a valid reason why the president of the University should 
be selected by a Board of Regents instead of being elected by the 
people, there is a still better reason why the state superintendent should 
be chosen for professional fitness rather than for political expediency. 
For the office of state superintendent, representing and serving all 
divisions of education throughout the State, has greater possibilities for 
advancing the common educational welfare than has the presidency of 
the University. 

With a State Educational Commission and a professional expert as 
superintendent, California would be in line with the best educational 
theory and practice. ‘The plan has worked well in the states where it 
has been tried. It enabled New York to secure the services of 
Andrew S. Draper, president of the University of Illinois, and noted 
as one of the ablest educational executives in the United States. It 
permitted Massachusetts to secure David S. Snedden, formerly of 
Stanford and Columbia universities, and one of the foremost authorities 
in the United States on the administration of public education. And by 
means of this plan New Jersey has taken Calvin N. Kendall, superin- 
tendent of Indianapolis, who stands second to none in the administration 
of city school systems. In each instance it was the recognized ability of 
the man as an educational leader that led to his appointment. These 
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men were selected in exactly the same manner and spirit in which the 
presidents of our great universities are chosen. 

What would such a system do for California? We have clearly 
outgrown our present State Board of Education. Since a change must 
come, why not build broadly and strong to meet our growing educational 
needs? We are just opening into several big educational problems 
here in California: the articulation of elementary schools and high 
schools with the introduction of the intermediate high school; the relation 
of the high school to the university and the proposal to add two years 
of university work to the high school course; the whole problem of 
industrial education and its relation to general education; health super- 
vision, involving a clearer understanding of the relation of the State 
to the children in our schools. These and many other problems must 
be faced and wisely solved, not for a few communities but for all the 
State. A big, broad-gauged state superintendent with able assistants 
for the several divisions of the work—kindergartens, elementary schools, 
high schools, normal schools, universities, industrial schools, etc.—could 
accomplish great results. A careful study of the best conditions in 
California and other states, with constructive suggestions for their realiza- 
tion in all our California schools, would secure an enormous saving in 
energy and money. ‘Thus we should gradually evolve one great organic 
school system in California, with the several departments working with 
clearer understanding of their relations to one another and to the whole. 
This goal of a highly efficient system, united in essentials, with freedom 
to work out wise adaptions to local conditions, lies within our reach. 
Let us go forward and give California a system of educational adminis- 
tration worthy of a great State whose chief care is the wise education 
of her young. 


GETTING RID OF THE DOCTORS 

During the last session of the legislature the people of California 
witnessed the shameful abuse of a man who was sincerely endeavoring 
to protect the physical well-being of the children of the State. We refer 
to George L. Leslie of Los Angeles, and his bills for a State Bureau 
of Health. It is true that some of the objections to the plan were valid. 
It is likewise true that the obloquy heaped upon Mr. Leslie as “‘the tool 
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of the doctors’ trust’’ was ill-advised and unjust. Whatever may be 
said either for or against the plan, the spirit in which the work was 
done was above reproach. 

Eventually, good will result from the somewhat bitter discussions 
of last winter. The time is getting ripe for a clearer understanding and 
defining of the relations of the State to the children in our schools. 
While we shall never reach the Spartan conception of the child as 
belonging solely to the State, neither shall we revert to the doctrine of 
parental power over life and limb. The child belongs not to the parent 
nor to the State, but to both. To-day the State rightly demands com- 
pulsory education for the child, and the parent must comply. There is 
a corollary involved in compulsory education that many good people 
have not yet grasped. If the State can insist upon compulsory education, 
it has the right to shape conditions so as to make that education most 
highly efficient. 

Once this right to improve conditions stands clear in the public con- 
sciousness, we shall have legislative enactment transforming that right into 
a duty. Then we shall not get side-tracked among the quarrels and 
jealousies of the allopaths, the homeopaths, the osteopaths, and the 
Christian Scientists. But for the sake of the child and the State, 
we shall surely look well to the physical condition of the children 
because health is prerequisite to successful school work. 

Our goal is not medical supervision but health conservation. We 
do not want in our schools those who are skilled in curing disease. We 
want those who can prevent disease, who can minister to health. The 
great playground movement throughout the United States is based on 
this conception of prevention. ‘The specialist in pathological conditions 
must give way to the specialist in nurturing health to greater robustness. 
Some of our universities have seen the light and are preparing courses 
leading to the degree of P. H. D.—doctor of public health. A doctor 
of this school would have no quarrel with any of the schools of pathology. 

In the meantime we must face the problem of health supervision 
squarely. For sickness and disease exist in our schools. We believe 
it is the duty of the school, as the agent of the State, to report to the 
home removable pathological conditions, leaving to the parent the choice 
of physicians. Nor can we abate one jot or tittle of the right to 
remove summarily children suffering from contagious diseases. But let 
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us regard these measures as those of transition. Let us prepare for a 
better future by requiring our universities and normal schools to prepare 
men and women who will lead us away from rival schools of medical 
practice to the broad uplands of abundant health. The State will serve 
itself and its children better by the prevention of disease than by its cure. 


THE COUNTING OF NOSES 

President Hadley of Yale University is voicing a message that has 
not received the attention it deserves. The burden of this message is 
that we shall not make progress in any field of endeavor as rapidly as 
we might until we learn to value more highly the opinion of the expert. 
In a broad sense, it is true that all wisdom resides in the people, but 
this wisdom is not evenly distributed. Counting noses may answer 
in some problems, but not in all. While we seem to have got safely past 
the Athenian custom of selecting judges by lot, we have yet to learn 
that true democracy should appraise some noses as more significant than 
others. For, in so doing, democracy will best serve its own purposes. 
It has been an erring democracy that has usually made the reformer a 
martyr. President Hadley is right, but he will not live to see his mes- 
sage accepted as a working principle of democracy. However, as a 
philosopher President Hadley may rest content, knowing that in the 
fulness of time the acceptance of this principle is inevitable. 


CERTIFICATION A STATE FUNCTION 

When John Swett was state superintendent in the "60's, he established 
a state system for the certification of teachers. All went well until 1878, 
when the state examination papers were sold, prior to the examination, 
by a relative of the state superintendent. Incensed at this scandal, the 
Constitutional Convention of 1879 organized the present county boards 
of education and placed in their hands, among other powers and duties, 
the certification of teachers and the adoption of textbooks. 

In 1882 the Republican state convention faced a troublesome situa- 
tion. To stave off threatened defeat at the coming election, there was 
a desperate search for campaign thunder. State publication of textbooks 
was urged upon the committee on platform but was rejected. On the 
floor of the convention, however, at the eleventh hour, the plank was 
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offered by General Barnes of San Francisco in a whirlwind speech 
that secured its acceptance. But it failed to save the Republicans from 
defeat. AA Democratic governor and legislature. were elected, and they 
proceeded to submit the question to the people. The constitutional 
amendment of 1885 was the result, and state publication was upon us. 

A most interesting twist-up in educational legislation then resulted. 
State publication forced the withdrawal from county boards of the 
power to adopt textbooks. But the power to issue certificates was left 
untouched. Here was legislation with a vengeance, entirely innocent 
of educational principles! The power that rightly belonged to the State 
Board—certification of teachers—was left with county boards, while 
the power that rightly belonged to county boards—adoption of text- 
books—was transferred to the State Board. 

The educational advisability of county and city adoptions has been 
discussed editorially in preceding numbers. The argument for state 
certification—the plan prior to 1879—may be stated briefly. Certifi- 
cation is a power that safeguards minimum requirements, and hence 
belongs clearly to the State. To-day, county boards are issuing certifi- 
cates which are virtually state certificates through reciprocity among 
counties, and by the renewal of certificates with the right to a state life 
diploma after a service of forty-eight months. Thus, in the very import- 
ant matter of determining minimum standards, the State is at the mercy 
of the weakest county board within its borders. 

Why do our California high schools lead the country to-day? 
Simply because we have stretched the Constitution to meet our clearly- 
perceived educational needs. By a very liberal interpretation of the 
clause concerning certification, based on the conception that education 
is essentially the function of the State, we have brought our high schools 
to remarkable efficiency. While high school certificates are nominally 
issued by county boards, they are virtually issued by the State Board 
through its recommendations to county boards. The State Board 
to-day, under statute, prescribes all the conditions under which high 
school certificates may be issued. That all examinations for high 
school certificates are given under the direction of the State Board shows 
that high school certification has been fully re-established as a state 
function. 
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How about certification for our elementary schools? Perhaps the 
same liberal interpretation of the Constitution, supplemented by laws 
prescribing general standards throughout the State, might eventually 
enable us to approach state certification. But it would take a wearisome 
while, for there is one great difference between the elementary and high 
school conditions. The number of applicants for high school certificates 
by examination are few, while the number of applicants for elementary 
certificates by examination are many. Our high school experience has 
shown the value of state certification. If we believe that state certifica- 
tion would improve our elementary schools, let us not use the indirect 
and tedious method pursued in the case of the high schools. Let us 
frankly change the Constitution, and have semi-annual or annual state 
examinations at several convenient places throughout California. By 
removing the work of examinations from county boards, we should 
probably hasten the development of rural supervision. And directly, 
the establishment of state certification would probably prove one long 
administrative step toward a true state school system. 


CONCERNING PLAYGROUNDS 

At its recent meeting in Chico the Council of Education made some 
pertinent recommendations concerning playgrounds. After stating the 
belief that it is the duty of the public schools to provide recreation in the 
form of organized play for pupils of all ages, the following specific 
recommendations were made: unsupervised play is a moral menace; 
every school building should have adjoining it a playground large 
enough to permit baseball and other athletic sports; the playground 
should contain not less than thirty square feet for every child in attend- 
ance; our normal schools and universities should be required to train 
leaders in play and playground management; in all schools having 
three or more teachers, one of the regularly employed teachers should 
have special training in playground management and should devote not 
less than one-fourth of his time to the supervision and direction of the 
play of the pupils. 

Whether these recommendations shall merely be embalmed as praise- 
worthy articles of belief, or shall be enacted into vigorous law, depends 
largely upon the earnestness and sincerity of the teaching body of Calli- 
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fornia. If we believe with all our hearts that play is the legitimate 
business of the child, and that its deprivation will prevent full stature 
in body, mind and soul, we shall go forward to victory. For California 
will provide for her children all things that the people deem necessary. 
Our problem is to convince the people that playgrounds are a necessity. 


NEW MEN AT THE HELM 

When the present secretary and editor announced his resignation 
at the Chico meeting of the Council of Education, one name and only 
one was presented to the Council as pre-eminently the man to carry on 
the work. And that man was Jas. A. Barr of Stockton! The unani- 
mous selection of Mr. Barr was a fitting expression of confidence in his 
ability not only as a school man but also as a business man. Mr. Barr’s 
successful experience as superintendent of the Stockton schools for twenty 
years, and his marked power in organizing important educational move- 
ments, have equipped him splendidly to manage the affairs of the 
Council of Education, including the publication of this journal. 

The new secretary has long been a leader in the movement for better 
salaries and more certain tenure for teachers. Through his efforts the 
teachers of Stockton are among the best paid in the country, the grade 
teachers receiving a maximum of $1200. Mr. Barr rendered valuable 
assistance in the fight for pensions, and may be trusted to guide the 
educational forces to victory at the next session of the legislature. 

Mr. Barr has long been noted as the greatest educational organizer 
in America. The great meeting of the California Teachers’ Association 
in Berkeley in 1905 was due to his able and untiring efforts. He has 
been an indefatigable worker in behalf of the N. E. A., and it was 
largely through his efforts that San Francisco secired the convention of 
1911. In 1908 Mr. Barr wrote the report of the Committee on 
Affiliation, which led directly to the formation of the Council of Educa- 
tion and a greater California Teachers’ Association covering the entire 
State. Truly the affairs of the Council and the furtherance of broad 
educational policies could not have been placed in more experienced and 
competent hands. 

Associated with Mr. Barr will be Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain 
of Pasadena. Mr. Barr will take charge of the business end of the 
paper, while the work of editing will fall to Mr. Chamberlain. 
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To his work as editor Mr. Chamberlain brings an educational equip- 
ment and a knowledge of California conditions that will prove of great 
value. Coming to California seventeen years ago, following thorough 
training and successful experience in the schools of the East, Mr. 
Chamberlain has had opportunity to study at first hand every phase of 
educational life in our State. He holds the Baccalaureate and Master’s 
degrees from Columbia University, a higher diploma in Industrial 
Education from the Teachers’ College of that institution, and has pursued 
graduate work at the University of California. Mr. Chamberlain has 
traveled extensively in Europe, giving particular attention to Industrial 
Education. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s teaching experience covers work in rural schools, 
as principal of schools, and thirteen consecutive years at Throop Poly- 
technic Institute, where he was dean and professor of education. 

In industrial education Mr. Chamberlain is recognized as a national 
authority. His published works include a “Bibliography of the Manual 
Arts,"” a series of manuals on “Industrial Education,” ‘Technical 
Education in Germany,” “‘Standatds in Education,”’ and a series of 
‘Supplementary Geographies,” now being prepared in collaboration with 
his byother, Professor James F. Chamberlain of the State Normal School, 
Los Angeles. 

As shown by ““Who’s Who,”” Mr. Chamberlain is chairman of the 
International Committee of the American School Peace League, a 
member of the Geological Field Club, des Deutsche Vereins, National 
Council of Education, and has served as a member of the Board of 
Education of Los Angeles County. For three consecutive years he was 
Treasurer and member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Education Association. 

Mr. Chamberlain has always been closely identified with the civic 
and social life of his city and State, serving on important local and state 
committees. He has had experience in newspaper work and is a con- 
tributor to magazines and periodicals. Since the close of the Summer 
Session of the University of California, where he offered two courses, 
Mr. Chamberlain has devoted his energies to writing and to institute 
work in Arizona, California and Oregon. 
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IN RETROSPECT AND FAREWELL 


It is with sincere regret that the editor severs his connection with this 
paper and the California Teachers’ Association. For three years, 
through sunshine and shadow, the problems of the editor and secretary 
have proved interesting, even decidedly stimulating at times. In spite 
of errors and defeats, the work has brought joy to the editor. The 
privilege of working in close communion with the educational leaders 
of California to advance the educational welfare of the State has been 
a privilege sincerely appreciated. Meeting thousands of teachers face 
to face has proved enjoyable and helpful. Shaping the journal in an 
attempt to serve the needs of the teaching body of this great State has 
been a grave but pleasing responsibility. Serving in a hundred ways 
as the representative of the teachers of California has been esteemed an 
honor greater than words can convey. 

The editor feels that the three years spent in the work have been 
to him the most profitable years of his life. With work enough to keep 
one busy; with sufficient variety in the work to prevent weariness; with 
opposition enough to make one careful but not discouraged; with faith 
in the worth of the work, strengthened by occasional glimpses of better 
educational conditions just ahead; with courage renewed through 
touching shoulders on either side with good men and true—truly it has 
been “‘a bully job,” and the editor is half-ashamed of himself for 
giving it up. He will cherish through coming years many delightful 
recollections of persons and activities associated with this service. 


A TEACHER’S CREED 
By Susie M. Best 


To impart clearly; 

To correct patiently ; 

To counsel purely; 

To rebuke kindly; 

To restrain wisely ; 

To sympathize understandingly; 
To guide lovingly. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 
J. C. TEMPLETON 
Superintendent Palo Alto Schools 


of high school athletics, I shall give as briefly as possible the con- 
clusions that I have reached through an experience of twelve 
years in high school athletics in California. 

Much has been written upon this subject during the last decade, 
and the volume of discussion increasing year by year indicates that the 
schools could not eradicate this deep-rooted activity if they would, and 
they should not if they could. I submit that the obligation rests with the 
school men of the State to foster, control, and direct, rather than to 
suppress, dwarf, or turn loose this growing and growling young cub. 

Much of the talk hitherto has been either pessimistic or visionary and 
aimless. Too many of the school men are prone to disclaim any 
responsibility for the cub and let it run wild to the confusion of the 
school and the consternation of the community. Others in_ their 
extremity have undertaken to control it with an iron hand and have met 
with indifference or insolence,—even open rebellion. Still others have 
placed their trust in leagues, hoping by uniformity of policy and the 
strength of a common agreement to have things go well while they stand 
off and “‘watch the wheels go round.” 


I N attempting a discussion of the status, trend, control and direction 


Now, having at different times belonged to all of these classes myself, 
I know that none of their theories provides a solution. I have found 
that personal vigilance on the part of principal and faculty is the one 
price of clean athletics, the only sort that strengthens the fundamental 
purpose of the school. From actual experience I have been forced to 
conclude that there is no way to succeed in the control and direction of 
athletics unless the principal and a considerable part of the faculty take 
a vital and intelligent interest. There can be no delegation of respon- 
sibility to a manager, or a teacher, or a paid coach. When a high 
school principal accepts his office he should understand that the obligation 
of fostering, controlling, and directing athletics rests primarily upon 
him. When that once gets into the blood of high school principals, there 
will be less dependence on leagues, which at best can only supplement 
the authority of the school; teachers will complain less of the student 
athlete; and parents will have less reason to criticize the scholarship 
of their children because of athletics. 
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Given an intelligent board of education, a body of students properly 
prepared for high school work, a principal with a true inventory of 
his duties, and a faculty of twentieth century teachers, there should 
be no more trouble with athletics than with any other strong but 
legitimate activity that finds expression in the school. Believing this 
to be true, the practical question is how it can be brought home to the 
high school teachers with sufficient force to convict. 

The High School Department of the State Teachers’ Association 
should provide the opportunity. This was pointed out in 1903 by 
President Gates of Pomona College, a man of keen penetration, who 
saw that the high school principal held the key. He called a meeting 
of high school men in connection with the interscholastic track meet of 
Southern California at Claremont that year for the purpose of dis- 
cussing high schoo] athletics. The following year at the meet a com- 
mittee of representatives from the four athletic leagues of Southern Cal- 
ifornia was appointed to draw up a constitution for a league of ulti- 
mate authority. ‘This crystallized into the Academic Athletic Union 
of Southern California. I chanced to be a member of the committee 
that wrote the constitution, and for a year was one of the officers, 
working as enthusiastically and as blindly as my colleagues. 

We repeated an old blunder. We undertook to invent an automatic, 
perpetual-motion machine, to start it going, and then to “‘draw the 
drapery of our couches about us and lie down to pleasant dreams,’’— 
dreams that grew to nightmares. Up to that time the four independent 
leagues of Southern California had no superior tribunal for adjusting 
possible differences. We believed that by organizing a supreme league 
we should complete the circle of administration and have peace and 
efficiency without further trouble; but not so. Before the end of the 
year we realized that something was wrong, but could not locate it. 
We are wiser now. We should have emphasized the direct appeal to 
the school men and women, and have continued the program that 
brought them together. 

In the Bay Section we have done the opposite. Four years ago it 
became apparent that the Academic Athletic League had grown to such 
unwieldy proportions that it had to be split up into sub-leagues, each with 
its constitution, by-laws, and officers. It has proved a wise move, so far 
as leagues go, but it has not solved the most difficult problems. 
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The divison best known to me, the Peninsula Sub-League, has a 
most excellent constitution and an efficient set of officers. The general 
attitude of its schools, teachers, and student bodies has for the most 
part been good. ‘Through its influence the sentiment for clean sport 
has improved, but it is powerless to cope with some of the most critical 
conditions which it was created to control. High schools in the league 
play each other without exchange of line-ups, which is explicitly 
demanded by the constitution. Disaffected pupils withdraw their alle- 
giance and support from their school, defy its authority, organize into 
clubs, and play other school] teams despite the protest of their principal, 
and in violation of the fundamental spirit of high school athletics. 

Sources of strength more foundational and immediate must be found 
if we are to secure immunity from the subtle menace of uncontrolled 
athletics and periodic eruptions of lawlessness. Facing this situation, 
the executive committee of the California High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at the San Francisco meeting of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in 1909 devoted a half day’s program to the discussion of athletics 
in California high schools. It was the first effort that the Association 
had ever made, so far as I know, to analyze athletic conditions and 
formulate a state-wide policy. At that meeting I presented a paper 
which may be summarized in the following propositions: 

1. The schools must dispense with the paid coach and put into 
his place a regular member of the faculty who is qualified both by 
temperament and training to supervise and direct this department. 

2. The entire faculty must recognize this as an integral and 
essential part of the educational process, on a par with the intellectual 
department, and support it accordingly. 

3. Boards of Education must provide grounds and equipment 
adequate for the entire student body. This equipment must be suf- 
ficiently varied to meet the needs of every pupil as far as essentials 
are concerned. It is a legitimate part of the educational plant as much 
as desks, blackboards, and laboratories. 

4. The community must be educated to realize the necessity of 
such training and to understand that it is the only means which the 
schools have of giving physical exercise, the essentials of which, a 
generation ago, were provided by the home. 
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5. The schools must recognize the minor value of contests with 
other schools as compared with every-day games and sports carried 
on by each school individually. They must also see that the only safe 
and systematic way in which such contests can be controlled is by a 
league organized for that purpose; furthermore, that a league so formed 
is the creature of the schools and not a sovereign power to tyrannize 
over them. 

6. The games and exercises should not be chosen primarily with 
reference to point winning, but for their possibilities of furnishing the 
kind of enjoyment which comes only from sports. 

7. A school spirit must be developed and maintained by all 
parties interested—teachers, board, pupils, and community. Pupils 
must observe rational training rules not because these rules are enforced 
from without, but because the pupils themselves fee] that the gain in fun 
and efficiency through the observance of these rules more than offsets 
any privations resulting from their observance. 

Granting that these seven propositions define the necessary and legit- 
imate policy toward athletics, the problem is to devise a system of 
physical training through such games, drills, and exercises, as will 
appeal to the student body as a whole, be adapted to the needs of each 
individual, center the interest in school games and sports rather than in 
contests, and measure up to the best criteria for such activities. Based 
upon this platform, we suggest the following rules of administration, 
to be waived by the principal only: 

1. Contest games should not occur oftener than once a week. 

2. Games away from home must not be at such distance as to 
necessitate the team’s remaining away from home over night (champion- 
ship games excepted). 

3. Games between schools must be limited to week-ends. 

4. Visiting teams must always be attended by a member of the 
faculty as the responsible representative of the school, his expenses 
being paid out of the student body fund. 

5. Visiting teams should make the game their business, and not 
an occasion for a junket; social functions in connection with games 
should be discouraged as enervating to the members of the team, sub- 
versive of discipline, and perilous to the authority of the teachers in 
charge. The custom once started, every school is taxed to entertain 
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as well as, or better than, its competitor, often at the expense of time, 
strength and money that it can ill afford. 

6. Profane, obscene, or indecent language used on the grounds by 
any member of the team, if persisted in, should be punished by expulsion. 

7. The same scholarship requirements which are demanded for 
participation in league games must apply to all practice games between 
schools. Twenty-four hours in advance of every game, each school 
should be required to submit to the manager of the opposing team a 
‘‘line-up’’, (not more than a week old) signed by the principal. 

It was at this 1909 meeting that the Association passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“Resolved, That this body regards the present system of inter- 
school athletics as productive of certain serious evils, and especially urges 
the following remedies: 

“1. The abandonment of the paid coach system for all school 
sports and games. 

“2. The abandonment of American foot-ball by the high schools. 

‘**3. The abandonment of the system of championships and indi- 
vidual prizes. 

‘4. The improvement and extension of the facilities for athletic 
games and plays within the school, so that they may be participated in 
by all, and their benefits be received by those who need them.” 

At the Berkeley meeting a year later, Mr. G. E. Mercer, secretary 
of the Peninsula Sub-League, reported on the year’s progress as meas- 
ured by the above resolutions. The Association endorsed its previous 
action and the executive committee instructed its secretary, Mr. N. C. 
Smith, to send a report of its actions together with copies of the resolu- 
tions to all the high school principals in the State, and request them to 
reply as to the extent to which their schools had conformed to the 
resolutions. 

Seventy-eight replies were received. In these, fifty-six principals 
reported that they had employed no paid coach; eight had faculty 
members to do the coaching; nine had paid coaches; several had 
occasional services or did not reply to this point. Sixty-four principals 
reported that their schools did not play American foot-ball, while four- 
teen “‘pleaded guilty’. Thirty held to championships, prizes, badges, 
and medals as the controlling motive in athletics, while eighteen reported 
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that their athletics were free, or almost free from such influences. 
Twenty-two frankly favored inter-school championships as the life of 
athletics and as necessary to develop strong, self-reliant men. Forty-one 
reported that some progress had been made in their schools toward 
the establishment of the policy set forth in the resolutions. 

From these reports and also from other sources of information, | 
conclude (1) that the paid coach is in process of elimination from the 
high schools; (2) that American football is rapidly giving way to 
Rugby; (3) that very few schools are willing to give up the champion- 
ship feature; and (4) that the high school departments of the various 
sections of the State Teachers’ Association should provide teachers with 
a direct and effective means of getting together on this and all other 
vital questions relating to their office, and an opportunity for form- 
ulating sane policies for new and perplexing activities. 


PETALUMA#* 
By ELIZABETH ABBEY EVERETT 


O Land of Little Hills, the day 

Broods bright above; cloud shadows play 
About you, under tender skies. 

We watch them with unnoting eyes, 

Heeding the things of every day. 


Is it because you smile alway, 
Living beneath your gentle sway 
Your beauties we so lightly prize, 


O Land of Little Hills? 


When time has led our steps away, 
I wonder if our hearts will stray 
From sterner hours and harsher skies 
To wander, with the spirit’s eyes 
Where sunlight and cloud shadows play 
Among the little hills. 


*Petaluma is the Indian name for little hills. 
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CO-OPERATION OF CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
FRANK F, BUNKER 
Superintendent Berkeley Schools 


HE modern view of education emphasises its oneness, its unity. 

Its constituent parts are interesting, but if one be taken from 

the whole they cease to be vital. ‘There may be a physical 

training, an intellectual training, a religious training, but there can be 

no true education if these three phases are not included. Omit but one 

and the educative process becomes feeble; and to the degree to which 
any one is omitted, the whole is deadened. 

The schools of America have been developed to give intellectual 
training, and they do their work well. In recent years we are awaken- 
ing as never before to the physical requirements of the growing child. 
But in the domain of religious instruction the state tells us to withhold 
our hands. ‘This important phase of a well-balanced education must 
be entrusted to agencies other than to the public schools. 

The laws of our land, together with public opinion, prevent state- 
supported schools from exercising any religious influence. While not 
all of the states have excluded the Bible from the schools as required by 
the Wisconsin decision which holds that the use of the Bible in the 
public schools and the stated reading thereof in such schools “‘has a tend- 
ency to inculcate sectarian ideas and falls within the prohibition of the 
constitution and statutes of the state,’’ yet without doubt strictly neutral 
positions have been maintained by all of the schools of the country with 
respect to religious matters. 

Though neither religious training nor religious instruction are to be 
found in our schools, it must not be thought that the public schools 
neglect the end which religion seeks, viz., the development of a strong 
moral character. The methods to accomplish this in the schools are 
indirect rather than direct; that is, through the routine of a well-ordered 
school, habits of punctuality, regularity and system are cultivated. ‘The 
mechanical arrangement of a school building to admit heat, light and 
sunshine; the placing of a child amid dignified and beautiful surround- 
ings, are all considered helpful in influencing character. Likewise music, 
the memorizing of beautiful thoughts and poems, have the same objective 
in view. The methods of teaching also are shaped to place responsi- 
bility on the pupil and to develop initiative and self-reliance. Pupil 
organizations are encouraged because of the belief that they are moral 
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factors of a high order. All of these contribute to the school “‘atmos- 
phere”, which the most exacting critic of the American school system 
must admit is highly moral. But the methods used to secure this result 
are unsystematic, indefinite and unscientific. France and Japan illus- 
trate the other extreme of highly systematized moral instruction. In short, 
practice in our own country places stress on moral training; practice 
in France and Japan places stress on moral instruction. The one 
emphasizes the educative power of the activities of a school community ; 
the other emphasizes the didactic power of the school. 

in this age conditions are rapidly changing. Each day shows a 
new alignment of the forces of good and evil. Almost hourly we are 
called upon to draw new moral distinctions. We can not rest back 
upon instinct nor trust to the reactions which have become habitual from 
meeting moral situations in the schools. To secure the ability to meet 
with strength new moral situations, or, what is the same thing, to iden- 
tify the old moral principle in a new setting, requires, in addition to 
all of this, something more—the process of conscious analysis applied 
to moral situations. I am _ convinced, therefore, that our American 
schools will find that through the medium of direct moral instruction 
they can yet greatly increase the efficiency of their work in the field of 
the moral and ethical. But when this shall have been accomplished and 
America shall have added systematic moral instruction to the excellent 
moral training in our schools, she will have gone as far therein toward 
the approaches to religion as public opinion and the laws of the country 
will permit. 

However, in order that the educative process shall be complete and 
vital, it must minister to the religious need of the individual as well as 
to the physical and intellectual. Therefore society must look to the 
home and to the church for supplying that element which can not be given 
by the schools. 

The power of the home in grounding the children in religious faith 
is beyond calculation. No effort of school or society can ever compen- 
sate if the home fails in this, its great opportunity. It is not possible 
to estimate the advantage with which a young man begins life who, at 
his mother’s knee, has acquired the habit of daily prayer; who during 
his entire life has bowed his head before breaking bread, giving God 
thanks; and who has gathered nightly with his sisters about the family 
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altar and listened on bent knee while the father asks God's blessing on 
each member of the household. Society’s weaklings and misfits do not 
come from the ranks of these. But the daily prayer of little children; 
the words of grace at meal time; the practice of family worship are be- 
coming obsolete. Except in rare instances these beautiful customs have 
disappeared from our homes; and with their passing the home has lost 
a valuable ally in the nurturing of religious faith. 

It has remained for the church and its auxiliary organizations to 
stand as the only institution which has consistently conserved the religious 
faith of our people. For those who participate in these activities it offers 
a hopeful outlook for satisfying the religious need, which is the third 
element in the complete education of which I have been speaking. It is 
doubtful, however, whether fifty per cent of our young people come 
within the direct influence of the church; which means that not more 
than one child in every two is receiving anything more than the schools 
are giving. And this, as we have seen, is limited in its scope to moral 
considerations alone. We are therefore forced to conclude that for 
many of our young people the educative process is not complete and 
furthermore it is incomplete just where many of us believe it should 
be the most thorough. 

As it is clear that America can look only to her religious organiza- 
tions for the grounding of our youth in religious faith and for the giving 
of the religious sanction which underlies the moral training and instruc- 
tion of our schools, it therefore remains to ask: First, how can the 
churches make their work more vital and increase their hold on the 
masses? Second, how can the school strengthen the place and position 
of the church in the community in this work of religious instruction? 
The discussion of recent years opens the way to the first—securing more 
time, procuring a better trained body of teachers; substituting concrete 
situations for abstract generalizations; adapting the spirit of instruction 
to the spirit of youth; giving as much care to the religious training of 
the adolescent as the schools are giving in matters secular. These 
suggestions and many others which have been offered will help. But we 
need to go further and consciously seek means to uphold the hands of 
the church in the community. 

This brings me to the presentation of a plan whereby the school can 
render signal service, and yet do so without departing from the bounds 
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placed upon it by law and public opinion. I believe that school officials 
should say, ““We believe so strongly in the value of religious instruction 
and training in providing a complete and vital education for each child 
that we are willing on each Wednesday afternoon to excuse for half 
a day all children in the public schools whose parents desire them to 
spend that time at the several churches in religious study and worship.” 
The time of those who do not desire such instruction could be spent prof- 
itably at the school in reviewing ground already covered by the class. 

The only objection from the side of the schools relates to the time 
which will be taken from the usual classroom work. While this is all 
too short, I am confident that the utimate results in character, in serious- 
ness of purpose, and in attitude toward work would more than com- 
pensate. If this is not so, there is nothing in religious instruction and 
the churches would better close their doors. The only objection which 
society at large could raise would be the fear that the plan would 
introduce sectarianism and rivalries; but religious organizations have 
grown beyond the doctrinal differences to such a degree as to place one 
entirely at ease with respect to this alleged danger. 

There remains to consider the objections which would be raised by 
the churches themselves. These would relate only to the difficulties 
involved in carrying the plan into execution. The chief difficulty would 
be in securing a sufficient force of well-equipped workers whose services 
could be commanded during the time set apart. Each organization 
would have to adjust its machinery to the new demand in its own way, 
but the church ought to be resourceful enough to meet such a demand. 

The task of producing an effective character under the present com- 
plex conditions of society is infinitely more difficult than ever before. 
The world of to-day is far more complex than was the world of our 
Puritan ancestors, and makes infinitely more demands upon its citizens. 
We sometimes forget that the scene has shifted, that the setting is very 
different. In the days of our grandfathers there was no servant problem, 
no slum problem, no business mergers, no caste problem. In short, it is 
harder to be good to-day than it was in the time of our grandfathers, 
and those who criticise us for not securing better results fail to recognize 
that the modern world is more rigorous in its demands and that the 
problem of training to meet such demands is more difficult than ever 
before. 
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Recognizing the seriousness of the task, it behooves the church and 
the school to redouble their efforts to make the work of each increasingly 
Since in this country there never will be a union of the two, 
let us seek to bring about a co-operation. 


FAITH’S CONFESSION 
By Nora TUOMEY 


As a little child Thou camest, 
Lord, the Son of Deity; 

As a little child shouldst follow, 
Thou wouldst have us follow Thee. 


As a little child, then, lead me, 
While I question not Thy ways; 

With my trust in Thee abundant, 
Thou wilt grant me peaceful days. 


When through desert wastes I journey, 
Thou wilt cause a rose to blow; 

When with thirst my lips art tortured, 
Thou wilt cause a fount to flow. 


When undone by earth’s distractions, 
When no light shines on the way, 
Through the still and gloomy midnight 
To my soul Thou'lt send a ray. 


As a little child, then, lead me, 
While I question not Thy ways; 

With my faith in Thee triumphant, 
Lord, Thou’lt grant me peaceful days. 





The first grade boy brought perfect spelling papers home for several 
weeks, and then suddenly began to miss five and six out of ten. 
““How’s this, son?”’ asked his father. 
““Teacher’s fault,” replied the boy. 
“How is it the teacher’s fault?” 
“She moved the little boy that sat next to me.’”’—Lippincott’s. 
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SUCCESS DUE TO METHODS OR PERSONALITY ? 
Evis—E MARTENS 
Placer County High School 


6¢Q(CVUCCESS”, “‘personality’’, ‘‘methods’’ — three words all of 

which have had various interpretations. What constitutes a 

teacher’s success? What is that potent something which we 
call “‘personality”> What comprises method? ‘The universal cry of 
to-day is that education—our schools, our teachers—must give to the 
boy and girl some preparation for real life. No longer are history and 
English and Latin and mathematics to be taught merely for their own 
sakes, but that the student through the knowledge of these subjects may 
gain greater power to meet the experiences and the problems that will 
inevitably confront him. People are saying, and the educators are with 
them: ‘Teach a little less of Latin or of mathematics if you will, but 
at all events teach the child to live; teach him to find his place in the 
world and to give to it years of usefulness and of value.” If such is 
the purpose of education, then it falls to the mission of the teacher to 
give to it reality and power, and her success must be measured accord- 
ingly. But can any teacher help boys or girls to face the problems of 
life without coming into personal contact with them? To give personal 
help there must be the personal touch; therefore the truly successful 
teacher is the one who not only teaches Latin or history well, but who 
has some personal influence upon the students’ lives. 

Now what is that personality from which such influence emanates? 
We say sometimes, ““A man or a woman has a strong personality’, and 
mean perhaps that magnetic force which has the power to draw others to 
itself—an attractive presence which charms and delights. And yet in 
a deeper analysis of the term, is it not more than that? What is a 
personality but a person, a character, an individuality? The personality 
of the teacher is her self—the very soul of the teacher, as some one 
has well said, and expresses itself not only through knowledge but 
through character; not only in the classroom at certain hours of the 
day, but on the street, in the home, at the football game, and at the 
social gathering; everywhere is this personality doing its work for good 
or for evil. When least we think it, its influence is yielding fruit in the 
lives of our students. Would that it might always be what we should 
like to have it! 
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SUCCESS DUE TO METHODS OR PERSONALITY? 





The last term of importance in our subject—that of “methods” — 
needs perhaps less analysis. Every school teacher has heard so much 
about the methods of teaching that she thinks she knows fairly well what 
it means. We might call it the technical means or devices by which 
knowledge is imparted. Without further consideration, then, let us 
come to the real question at issue: ‘‘Is the teacher’s success due to her 
methods or personality >” 

It has been said that all work that men do in the world can be 
regarded as the product of an art or a craft, and the best work is that 
which contains the right proportion of both. Every artist must conform 
to a few given rules; among others there are rules of color in painting, 
of proportion in sculpture, and of time in music. But it will be freely 
admitted that while these are an important factor in the production, still 
in themselves they will not make its success. Apart from the artist’s 
genius—his individuality—his personality, if you will—they are worth 
nothing. Imbedded within it, they form the framework about which the 
beauty of the artist soul is developed. I wonder if you have ever heard 
a pianist render a selection with all the technical skill that could possibly 
be acquired; the fingering, the time, handled without a flaw; and yet, 
while you marveled at such skill, when it was all over, there was a feel- 
ing of disappointment. Something within you had been left unsatisfied. 
Why was it? Because the spirit of the musician was not there; the one 
thing needful was lacking—the artist soul. 

Are we going too far when we use this as a comparison with the 
art of teaching? For teaching—real teaching—is one of the greatest 
arts in the world, and can never be created through mere technical skill, 
though a certain amount of this is necessary to form a factor in the final 
result. A wise teacher aims at producing the best kind of craftsman- 
ship—and by that I mean method—but she does not rest content there. 
This is merely a tool by which she brings her self into the lives of her 
pupils, She has a method, but it is her method, and so a part of her 
personality, is it not? She is ready to change her method according to 
the varying needs of her pupils, but she does not adopt others’ methods, 
however successful, unless she puts into them a touch of her own dis- 
tinctive individuality. Her object is to find out how to do a thing in the. 
best way, and her personality partially consists in having her own way 
of doing it. But, you ask, “Should she not then study other methods 
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and their success or failure> Surely. A teacher must have not only 
an intimate and intelligent acquaintance of her work in all its phases, 
but she should be familiar with all methods best adapted toward 
instructing others in those subjects. She should be familiar with methods, 
yet never become a slave to them. Let them be the servant of her per- 
sonality, not its master; and let them receive from it the inspiration of 
life and power. Otherwise there can only be an automatic performance 
of teaching, skillful though it be, which can yield no more satisfaction 
or success than the mechanical rendering of complex scales and fingering 
exercises upon a musical instrument. 

From Newman we have this statement, every word of which tingles 
with truth: ‘“The academical system without the personal influence 
of teachers upon pupils is an arctic winter; it will create an ice-bound, 
petrified, cast-iron school, and nothing else. Influence precedes law, 
personality precedes system. Wéith influence there is life, without it 
there is none.” Consider in this connection the use of text books. In 
our present-day texts we have some of the best methods of the world, 
and most of them are simple enough. And yet, has a text book ever 
made a scholar? Take an ideal text—ideal in its simplicity and clear- 
ness—put it into the hands of the average pupil, and say to him, “This 
is the way to learn arithmetic, grammar, history; take it and study it.”” 
How long would you have to wait until he had absorbed that knowl- 
edge> ‘The truth is there and is presented clearly, but to the student 
it is lifeless; it needs to shine through a human being—a personality— 
before it can exert any vital force upon the young mind, and it is the 
business of the teacher to give to it that vitality and power which will 
make it real to the student. If she fails to do that, success is not for her; 
a mechanical textbook method can never succeed with the average pupil, 
not even in imparting knowledge, much less in influencing his personal 
life. 

If, then, mere method fails, what of personality, in and of itself? If 
we use the term in its shallow significance—that of a mere attractive, 
pleasing manner and presence—then I must say that success will come to 
the teacher who possesses only that no more than to her who has merely 
methods. She may become popular to a certain degree, but popularity 
by no means always means success. No more can a teacher who has 
merely charm of manner expect to become truly successful through that 
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SUCCESS DUE TO METHODS OR PERSONALITY ? 





gift, than she can expect a book to contain wonderful lessons of truth 
because it has a beautiful exterior. 

But to think of personality in its truer significance of character—of 
soul—is a very different matter. If we consider the great teachers of 
the world, and what it was that made them, we might find the following 
elements in their success: (1) Their consciousness that they had a mis- 
sion to intellect and to heart; (2) their personality, by which they made 
others love them and love knowledge; and (3)—closely linked with (2) 
and resulting from it, their ability to impart that knowledge to others. It 
was this that made Socrates stand out among the world’s teachers, and 
it was this that made Plato his worthy successor; it was this that 
determined the success of Mark Hopkins, of Louis Agassiz, of Arnold, 
master of Rugby, and of Alice Freeman Palmer, who easily stands 
foremost among the greatest women teachers of our country. As Presi- 
dent of Wellesley College for seven years, she gave herself to the work 
with an enthusiasm and a power that could not be withstood; her won- 
derful control and influence over the girls in her care has become prac- 
tically world-wide in its far-reaching results; and she herself, as well 
as others, attributes whatever success was hers to personal contact with 
the girls in their study and in their recreation. 

Charles Thwing, President of Western Reserve University, for sev- 
eral years sent out to hundreds of graduates from our schools and colleges 
three questions to be answered and returned to him: (1) How many 
teachers have you had during your school career? (2) How many 
of these have had any perceptible influence upon your life? (3) Why? 
The answers to the first question ranged from 20 to 30; those to the 
second from 3 to 5; and the majority of the replies to the third ran as 
follows: “‘The happy disposition of one; the sympathetic nature of 
another; the earnest purpose of another.”” “‘Some of them had such 
amiable dispositions, and were so cheerful, lighthearted, and so inter- 
ested in their work that one could not help but emulate them. Others 
were so patient and so fair. Two or three were so womanly, dignified, 
and yet so pleasant of approach; the knowledge of the high ideals of one 
and companionship with her was of great influence.” Only one or two 
answers put first the mastery of the subject and the method of imparting 
it. If we ask ourselves these same questions and think of our own school 
days, what conclusion must we reach from our own experience? Of the 
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teachers who stand out most clearly as having left some permanent 
impression for good: Was it the method of their teaching, or the char- 
acter—the personality—they possessed? For myself I can only say 
first and always character. 

Now the question may be asked, and justly: Is knowledge of subject 
matter and the ability to impart it of little importance? By no means; 
they are of great importance, for the only permanent personal influence 
can be wielded by the teacher who has intellectual authority. How can 
there be any influence unless there be respect? and how can there be 
respect unless there is mastery of the subject? If the teacher is not up 
to the intellectual standard, she will soon be found out, and then her 
influence will be seriously impaired, if not ruined. The call is for 
teachers who have personality; but personality, as we understand it, 
means character, and character in a teacher means the mastery of her 
subject just as much as it means true, upright living. For the stream 
can not rise higher than its source; to awaken the intellects of her 
pupils, the teacher herself must have intellectual power. A shallow 
teacher can never do an ideal work in any school. Let there then by 
all means be expert knowledge and method; but let there be more than 
that. Let there first of all be that strong, noble personality which will 
seek to meet the needs of every student at all points and in the best way, 
which will make the teacher at all times a sympathizing friend to whom 
the boy or girl may come not only with problems of algebra, but with 
life’s own problems as well. There should be a personality which will 
consciously or unconsciously use its own method not only of imparting 
knowledge, but of reaching the student’s inner self and of giving to it 
something of inspiration and of power that will make all his life of 
greater worth to himself and to society. Such a character—such a 
personality—means success; and the teacher who possesses it will find 
her greatest joy in personal contact with her pupils, and her greatest 
reward in the happy, grateful remembrance of those who have gone 
from her to take their places in the world. 


“*The tracks that great men leave behind 
Upon the sands of time 
Oft show they wobbled round a lot 
Before they got sublime.” 
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SOCIAL-INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
Rost. H. LANE 
Principal Macy Trade School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The history of our country has been very largely a story of the 
clearing of forests, of the reclaiming of the soil for agriculture, of the 
opening of mines, and of the growth of commerce, manufactures and 
cities. It is a story of the building of railroads and steamboats, of 
telegraphs and telephones. The men who have done these things are as 
much the builders of our nation as the men who made our Constitution 
and organized our governments. 

—Arthur M. Dunn, “The Community and the Citizen.” 


Supt. Mark Keppel in his address ‘““The Triumphs of Peace,’’ has 
made an eloquent plea for the substitution of social history in our schools 
in place of the political history so commonly taught. Whether or not 
Mr. Keppel is justified in his position on this subject in the regular 
grammar school, there can be no question that in a vocational school, 
where every effort is being made to prepare children for immediate 
participation in industrial life, the history taught should be of such a 
nature as will be of constant use in interpreting to the pupil his environ- 
ment in the workaday world. Governor Woodrow Wilson in his account 
of his early life makes it very clear that history, rightly studied, has a 
practical value, which can be as easily applied to the bread-and-butter 
problems of daily life as carpentry or plumbing or any other useful 
art, provided, of course, one is engaged in the social or political world 
where such knowledge is usable. This element which might be described 
as the interpretative use of history, is one too often neglected in our 
handling of the subject. 

The social phase of history brings home to the child that he is a 
member of the great human family, that he has an especial interest in the 
American branch of it, and, as Mr. Dunn has so well pointed out, 
the struggles and victories of the innumerable army of pioneers in the 
great West, however obscure and humble those pioneers were, illumine 
more glorious pages in the family record than do all our battles on land 
or sea. ‘This feeling of pride in the race-history of the nation is the 
true essence of social history. 

Industrial history while occupying but a small part of the great 
field of social history, is yet of great value to the industrial worker, 
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explaining as it does the evolution of his craft and its probable future 
development. It is precisely this broad outlook on one’s vocation that 
employers have so aptly termed the “‘industrial intelligence of the 
worker.” 

The vocational school teacher setting out to teach social-industrial 
history in a California school will find himself at a loss for an adequate 
text. There is, at present, no work which deals with history for the 
grades from this essentially ultra-modern viewpoint. It is very fortunate, 
however, that the present State Series History (McMaster’s Brief) 
contains material which can be made the basis of the course. In a two 
years’ course covering approximately the seventh and eighth grades, it 
seems desirable to devote the first year to a review of those elements of 
our history which are commonly taught for their conventional value, omit- 
ting the chapters of the text book which relate to the social side of the 
subject. Such units as the Period of Discovery, the English Settle- 
ments on the Atlantic Coast, the Struggle Between France and England 
for the New World, The Revolution, The Rise and Fall of Slavery, 
and the Westward Growth of the Nation must be clearly understood in 
their elements at least, by any one who expects to become an intelligent 
citizen. Once this work has been carefully completed, the second year 
can be devoted to the social and industrial phases of the subject. It 
can not be too strongly insisted on, however, that a thorough grounding 
in the main facts of our history must precede work in the social side, if 
intelligent comprehension on the part of the pupil is to be secured. 

Three methods of approval have been found useful in attacking 
the subject: 1. Reading in class the chapter covering the unit assigned 
for study. 2. Answering questions prepared on the text. 3. Writing 
in short-story form the events of some particular narrative found in the 
text and enlarged on by pupils and teachers from outside material. With 
these should go constantly the drawing of maps and preparation of 
charts to illustrate graphically some phase of the work in hand. In 
order to make this method clear and definite, a detailed outline covering 
the year’s work is given below, followed by the application of the four 
steps to a particular topic. [he page numbers given refer to the State 
Series History, issued elsewhere as McMaster’s Brief History. 

Topic I—Home Life in Colonial Times: Pages 47-48, 52-53, 
64-67, 75-77, 79-86. 1. Plantation Life in Virginia and Maryland. 
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2. Town Life in New England. 3. Dutch Customs in New York. 
4. Farm Life in the Middle Colonies. 5. The Far South. 

Topic II—Our Country in 1789: Chapter XVII. 1. The Settled 
Area in 1789. 2. Life in the Cities. 3. Lack of Conveniences. 
4. Travel. 5. Business Methods. 6. Industries of the Time. 

Topic I[I—Early Industrial Progress: Chapter XIX. 1. New 
Industries Between 1790 and 1810. 2. The Settled Area in 1810. 

Topic IV—The Louisiana Purchase: Chapter XIX. 1. The 
Louisiana Purchase. 2. The Explorations of Lewis and Clark. 

Topic V—The Rise of the West: Chapter XXI. 1. Manufac- 
tures and the Tariff. 2. Routes to the West. 3. Pioneer Life. 4. The 
Erie Canal. 5. Exploration of the West. 

Topic VI—Our Country from 1820 to 1840. Chapter XXIV. 
1. The Settled Area in 1840. 2. Public Lands. 3. Canals and Roads. 
4. The Early Railroads. 5. Ocean Steamships. 6. Origin of the 
Express Business. 7. Mechanical Development. 

Topic VII—Our Country from 1840 to 1860: Chapter XXVII. 
1. The Settled Area in 1860. 2. The Oregon and Santa Fe Trails. 
3. The Mormons. 4. Exploring the Great West. 5. Fremont and 
Kit Carson. 6. Six Great Inventions—(a) telegraph, (b) sewing 
machine, (c) harvester, (d) vulcanized rubber, (e) photography, 
(f) anaesthesia. 7. The Atlantic Cable. 

Topic VI[I—Our Country from 1860 to 1880: Chapter XXXII. 
1. Gold and Silver Discoveries in the Far West. 2. Overland Routes. 
3. The Pony Express. 4. The Coming of the Railroad. 5. The 
Homestead Law. 6. The Settlement of the Prairies. 7. Electricity 
and Its Applications. 

Topic IX—Our Country from 1880 to the Present Year: Chapters 
XXXIITI-XXXIV. 1. The Rise of the Labor Party. 2. Prohibition. 
3. Chinese Immigration. 4. The Annexation of Hawaii and the 
Winning of the Philippines. 5. The Reclamation Service. ©. Wireless 
Telegraphy. 7. Socialism. 8. The Rise of the Great Corporations. 
9. The Panama Canal. 10. The Increased Cost of Living. 11. Tuber- 
culosis and the Fight Against It. 

A list of questions on the first five topics is given below, which were 
tried out in actual classroom work and found helpful and suggestive. 
Many other similar questions will suggest themselves to the teacher as 
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the work progresses. These are given not so much for their intrinsic 
value as for the point of view from which they are asked. 

Make a list of home industries common in Colonial times. Where 
were the most thickly settled areas in 17902 1810? 1840? Make 
a list of factory industries which sprang up between 1790 and 1810. 
Why was the invention of the cotton gin so important? What was 
the first city of importance in the Ohio Valley on the way to the West? 
By what two routes could it be reached? Why was there so great 
a rush to the Ohio Valley from the Atlantic States just after the War 
of 1812—that is, from 1815 to 1820> When the pioneer came to 
his new home in the West, what temporary shelter did he build? 
Describe his permanent shelter. How did he begin farming? How 
was cooking carried on? What kind of clothing was common in pioneer 
days? What amusements did the pioneer have? What five states 
were admitted to the Union as a result of the rush to the West during 
1815-1820? In order to secure their share of Western trade, what did 
the Eastern states do? 

On completion of this set of topics it will be found advisable to 
make a detailed study of the explorations of Lewis and Clark. The 
teacher will find excellent supplemental material in McMurry’s Pioneers 
of the Rocky Mountains and in the publications of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co., as well as the journal of the explorers themselves. The 
teacher should tell the story to the children as a connected whole; then 
by means of an outline on the board should review the story with the 
class, and finally, have the class write the story for themselves from the 
outline. With the writing of this story should go the drawing of a map 
giving the routes of the explorers together with such explanatory notes 
as the map will permit. 

Topic VII will be found the most interesting and significant portion 
of the year’s work, particularly so to pupils living on the Pacific Coast. 
The blazing of the Santa Fe and Oregon trails across the unknown 
West; the strange story of the wanderings of the Mormons from state 
to state and the final founding of their empire in Utah; the discovery 
of gold in California and the consequent rush across the plains—all these 
are worthy of careful study and will be found highly attractive to the 
pupils, even to those who do not care for history as a rule. It will be 
found desirable to make a map of the Western United States and indi- 
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cate on it the Oregon and Santa Fe trails together with the overland 
routes to California. 

Suggestive questions on this topic follow: What provision for public 
schools was made in the new States admitted prior to 1848? after 1848? 
What provision was made for the Indians living east of the Mississippi 
River between 1830 and 1840? Between what two points was the 
National Road built? What city was most benefited by the opening of 
the Erie Canal? What other city farther west on the Great Lakes 
was also helped? What was the first passenger railroad built in the 
United States? What two cities did it connect? What two other 
railroads were soon started? ‘Tell about the trip of the Savannah in 
1819. What great enterprise did Harnden found in 18392 What was 
the principal industrial development between 1820 and 1840? (Ans. 
The introduction of labor- and time-saving machinery.) What two trails 
to the West were opened up between 1820 and 1840? To what far- 
Western territory did emigrants usually go before 1848> Describe the 
Oregon Trail. What natural product was found in Pennsylvania 
between 1840 and 18602? What three trades caused a rapid growth 
in Pittsburg? In what state did Mormonism start> To what three 
other states did the Mormons wander? Where did they finally settle and 
under what leader? What is the peculiar feature of Mormonism? 
Who inhabited the Western plains? What two men explored the West 
in 1842> What six great inventions were made between 1840 and 
1860> Name the inventors of the first five. Who laid the first 
Atlantic Cable? 

While this course in social-industrial history has been outlined 
specifically to meet the needs of vocational schools, we trust that it may 
also prove helpful in regular grammar schools. If “‘peace hath her 
victories not less renowned than war,” it would seem well in all 
schools to place more emphasis upon the achievements of peace, and less 
upon the glories of war. 


ALLITERATIONS! 

“Joined in June,”’ is the way a Southern newspaper heads a wedding 
report. This suggests a few other alliterations, as ““Fastened in Feb- 
ruary,” ““Mated in May,” “Attached in August,” “Spliced in Septem- 
ber” and “Divorced in December.”-—Boston Transcript. 
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QUESTIONS FOR SELF-EXAMINATION 
AGNEs E. Howe 
State Normal School, San Jose 


BELIEVE superintendents are not required to pass any examina- 

I tion in order to obtain their offices, as most teachers are. I am 

going to propose something of a different sort of an examination 
for both than the one usually given to teachers only. It is modified 
somewhat from one that I saw proposed in The Insurgent not long 
ago for ministers, and is as fitting for school people as for “‘the cloth.” 
I shall leave to you the details of the way you will bring superintend- 
ents, presidents of various institutions and the like into line, only suggest- 
ing that they be brought there in some way. 

My examination would proceed something like this for men and 
women alike, for I am an ardent advocate of equal rights. 

What ticket do you vote and why? 

What education have you had? 

What books are you reading? 

What are you doing to help solve social problems? 

Do you really know that there are any social problems? 

Are you in touch with the current thought and deed of the world? 

What kind of a job have you and are you faithful and diligent? 

How many wives or husbands have you got? 

Have you your life insured and for how much? 

Are you grouchy around your house? 

What can you do well? 

What do you do to keep the cobwebs out of your brain? 

How lazy are you? 

What have you ever done worth while? 

What is your philosophy ? 

Do you use tobacco or liquors? 

Do you take a bath at least once a week ? 

Do you drink strong tea or coffee? 

Do you indulge in nerves? 

Are you proud of your ability to worry? 

You see that in these I provide for education as we understand 
it and as is now required; but I want men and women in authority with 
some knowledge of life—those who are able to act as leaders and will 
bring the school more and more in touch with life as it is to-day. We 
need such in all grades from the kindergarten to the university. 
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THE SCHOOL GARDEN CITY—ITS POSSIBILITIES 
Pror. ERNEsT B. BaBcock 
College of Agriculture, University of California 


N THE campus of the University of California there is being 
() srorked out a demonstration for the benefit of the entire State. 
This is not an experiment in growing better crops primarily, 
but rather an effort to help the schools in training future citizens. ‘This 
is the chief aim. We believe that if we can accomplish this aim alone, 
we shall have justified the existence of a division of Agricultural Edu- 
cation in the College of Agriculture. President Wheeler, Dean Wick- 
son, and many others think so too, and it is to their encouragement and 
support as well as to the untiring efforts of Mr. Cyril A. Stebbins that 
our partial success has already been achieved. ‘Those who see the 
two hundred children who constitute this embryo community at work in 
their gardens, their vegetable market, and their bank, agree that it is a 
success and that its practical usefulness to the schools should be more 
widely known. 

The central ideas are maintenance of an embryo community, includ- 
ing self-government (under supervision of adults), production by the 
child of something useful to himself and others, and correlation of the 
garden city activities with other school work. The children rent their 
gardens from the bank, depositing fifty per cent of their earnings as 
rental and contribution toward a new tool house. This tool house will 
also contain the city bank and is very much needed and eagerly awaited 
by the citizens. They raise their own vegetables and sell them to moth- 
ers and other interested people who visit the garden city market on 
certain days. Some are also taken home and occasionally distributed 
to the poor. At the beginning of each school term they elect a mayor 
and other necessary officers such as treasurer, street commissioner, police- 
man. he plan of organization is given in a simple constitution, copies 
of which will be sent free to all who are interested. 

Only forty-five of the two hundred and more young citizens engage 
in this work as a part of the regular school program. The remainder 
come outside of school hours. For all these pupils it is necessary to have 
properly trained teachers, of course, and these are provided from our 
University class in agricultural nature-study. These students are pre- 
paring to teach or supervise nature-study and agriculture in elementary 
schools, The well established value of the school garden as a basis 
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for nature-study and agriculture makes it highly desirable that these 
university students should have actual experience in school garden man- 
agement. Thus our campus gardens make possible another form of 
service to the State. 

School officials in some other towns of Alameda county and in San 
Francisco have expressed a desire to have school gardens established 
and patterned after the University garden city. For this purpose our 
students who have had training in supervision are organized into an 
extension class. These teachers-in-training take charge of one or more 
classes in the more distant schools and meet with Mr. Stebbins for weekly 
conferences. In order to unify this extension work we established “The 
Junior Agriculturist’’, a bi-weekly four-page leaflet, published expressly 
for boys and girls who own gardens at school or at home. This has 
proved so useful a means of assisting teachers in any part of the State 
that the mailing list is steadily growing in length. Teachers and pupils 
are urged to organize garden clubs and elect a secretary, to whom all 
the papers for the club can be sent, thus saving postage. To assist in 
forming a club we will send model constitutions and enrollment blanks. 
Through the generosity of a San Francisco dealer we are also able to 
offer free flower and vegetable seeds to club members. New clubs are 
being started in various parts of California. The Berkeley gardeners 
are planning to hold a school garden luncheon some time next spring. 
It is hoped that we can give a free trip to Berkeley to the outlying club 
which makes the best record, as reported by the secretary and verified 
by inspection, during the present school year. We shall be glad to have 
them as our guests at the luncheon. : 

Some who read this brief account will grasp the real import of the 
suggestions made, while others may see in it only “‘another fad.’’ Lack of 
space forbids an attempt to show how the school garden city may be made 
the center of much of the regular school work. Nor can we expatiate 
on the value in character building of training in self-government, in cre- 
ative production of negotiable commodities, and in responsibility to the 
community both in public and private activities. Those who really 
appreciate it will try the plan, or at least investigate further. 
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INDIRECTION 
By RicHARD REALF 


Fair are the flowers and the children, but their subtle suggestion is fairer; 
Rare is the roseburst of dawn, but the secret that clasps it is rarer; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that precedes it is sweeter; 
And never was poem yet writ, but the meaning out-mastered the meter. 


Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery guideth the growing; 

Never a river that flows, but a majesty scepters the flowing; 

Never a Shakespeare that soared, but a stronger than he did enfold him; 
Nor never a prophet foretells, but a mightier seer hath foretold him. 


Back of the canvas that throbs the painter is hinted and hidden; 
Into the statue that breathes, the soul of the sculptor is bidden; 
Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of feeling; 
Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that crowns the revealing. 


Great are the symbols of being, but that which is symboled is greater; 
Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward creator; 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the gift stands the giving; 
Back of the hand that receives thrill the sensitive nerves of receiving. 


Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed is outdone by the doing; 

The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the heart of the wooing; 

And up from the pits where these shiver, and up from the heights where 
those shine, 

Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and the essence of life is divine. 


—From “Poems.” Copyright by Funk, 
Wagnalls Co. Permission of the publishers. 


EasILy REPAIRED 


Shortly after the return from their honeymoon a young couple of 
Cleveland undertook housekeeping, the bride being especially desirous 
to put into practice the lessons she had taken in cooking. Returning 
home one evening, the husband found his wife in tears. Between sobs 
he managed to learn from her that something terrible had happened. 

“Dearie,” she gulped, “‘it does seem too awful that the very first 
meat pie I should bake for you should be eaten by the cat!” 

“That's all right, my love,” said the husband, patting her on the 
shoulder. “‘I’ll get you another cat right away.”—Harper’s Weekly. 
4l 


MILITARISM IN OUR SCHOOLS 


J. D. Sitvia 
Guadalupe, California. 


N article by Herbert O. Williams in the September number of this 
A journal on “Military Training in High Schools”’ raises a question 
that merits further consideration. If military training is nec- 
essary to develop manly virtues, co-operation, obedience to authority, and 
secure uniform physical development of our youth, there should be given 
along with it a very strong antidote for the insidious poison which such 
training will develop in their souls. That poison is the war spirit, the 
desire for adventure, for glory. It has taken man thousands of years 
to outgrow the savage instinct for slaughter. The taint still remains 
in our blood and it takes very little to arouse the savage nature in the 
hot blood of our youth. Prepare the youth in all the public schools of 
our land for war, and we shall have war. But, mark you, the best 
will be chosen for slaughter and the weaklings will be left to perpetuate 
the race. 

If our high school boys need military training, let them also have 
with it plenty of the literature which will show them the reality of war. 
Let them read Zola’s description of the battlefield of Sedan after the 
slaughter. Let them read a Japanese soldier’s description of the battle- 
field of Nanshan. Let them know who gains and who loses by war. 
Let them learn who want war and why they want it. 

The hotheaded leaders and lying newspapers, north and south, 
brought on the Civil War. It would have been cheaper to have 
bought the slaves at a thousand dollars apiece and have shipped them 
to Liberia; and the South would not now have the terrible race ques- 
tion on its hands. Who benefited by that war? The capitalists of 
Wall Street and the men who engineered the Union Pacific Railroad 
steal through Congress. These men pestered the life out of Lincoln, 
who said of them, “They ought to have their heads shot off.’ 

Who profited by the Spanish-American War? The American cap- 
italists who purchased $10,000,000 worth of Cuban bonds for $2,- 
500,000 and about $400,000,000 worth of Spanish bonds at 40 
per cent, guaranteed by our government by the terms of international 
law as our price for interfering. These bonds are now worth more than 
face value. The American capitalist holders of these bonds and the 
American capitalists who supplanted the Spanish capitalists in Cuba 
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MILITARISM IN OUR SCHOOLS 


are the only ones who benefited by the Spanish-American War. As 
for soldiers dying from disease on account of lack of camp training, 
the best camp training in the world would not neutralize the harmful 
physical effects produced by the eating of the rotten canned beef with 
which our soldiers were fed. 

The Spanish War was an unjust war. Tom Reed of Maine, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, stated that he saw President 
McKinley’s original draft of his message to Congress stating that the 
investigators had discovered that the Maine was blown up from within 
and not by a Spanish mine, and advising the acceptance of Spain’s 
proposal to arbitrate. Mr. Reed approved the message, but Mark 
Hanna, Stephen B. Elkins and others influenced McKinley to destroy 
that particular message and send in another that made the declaration 
of war inevitable. 

Reference is made to the possibility of another war. Any war that 
we could possibly have would be an unjust war and a horrible imposi- 
tion on the citizen workers of America. Why? Because America is 
big enough, strong enough and influential enough to bring about uni- 
versal peace. We have concluded treaties of unlimited arbitration 
with France and England, and Japan wants a similar treaty. By taking 
the initiative our government could bring about universal peace by 
securing the neutralization of the Philippine Islands, China and every 
other land which may yet become a bone of contention between the 
powers of the earth through the greed of capitalists who desire 
commercial expanison but are not willing to do the fighting personally. 

The logical sequence to universal peace and unlimited treaties of 
arbitration would be disarmament. The strongest opposition to dis- 
armament comes from the armament trust and those capitalists in all 
the great world powers who hope to gain advantage by war, who hope 
to make money by selling war supplies and by buying government bonds 
or who wish to drive out the capitalists of another nation from some 
favored region and thus secure to themselves alone the full benefits from 
the exploitation of that region. American history will yet show that 
it was this latter object that led to the Spanish-American war. 

Yes, if our boys must have military training, let them also be 
taught the fearful killing power of modern armament. Picture to them 
the explosion of a shell of pyroxelene killing everything within a radius 
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of two hundred yards, of machine guns mowing down men by thousands, 
annihilating whole regiments, of the awful thud of the bullet in human 
flesh, of the terrific rotary motion of a bullet from a gatling gun which 
makes several thousand revolutions a second when it passes through 
organs containing liquids, such as the stomach and heart, literally explod- 
ing them; of the dead and dying piled in heaps, and blood flowing 
away in torrents; the fearful noises, the heartrending cries of the 
wounded, the fearful death shrieks, the frightful, mangled, pitiful things 
that were once humans, trunks without heads or limbs, eyes shot out, the 
stench of the battlefield, the swarms of flies and the flocks of vultures, 
no relief for the wounded day or night, machine guns sweeping the battle- 
field by day and, aided by powerful searchlights at night, making recov- 
ery of the wounded at all times almost impossible. 

This is a very tame picture of a modern battlefield. For realistic 
details of the horrors of war, read Barry’s “‘Port Arthur, a Monster 
Heroism”; Block’s ““The Future of War’; Sakurai’s ““Human Bul- 
lets’; and Johnson’s ““The Long Roll.” If the boys will read these 
books together with McClaren’s ““Put Up Thy Sword” and Walsh’s 
‘Moral Damage of War,”’ they will become citizens who will force the 
government to prevent war. 

Let the workers of the world know the truth and there will be 
no more war. A few years ago when the kings of Norway and Sweden 
got into a quarrel, they decided to have war. ‘The armies of Norway 
and Sweden were sent to face each other on the boundary line. But 
when the officers gave the command to fire, the soldiers dropped their 
guns, rushed across the danger zone, shook hands and embraced one 
another. Needless to say the trouble had to be settled in some other 
way and there were no weeping wives, mothers, sisters and sweet- 
hearts in Scandinavia. This pleasing fact, together with the unpleasant 
ones cited above, are not peddled in our leading newspapers. Why? 
Let the people of the world know the truth, as the Scandinavian soldiers 
did, and war will be ended forever. 


There is nothing in all the world so important as children, nothing so 
interesting. If ever you wish to go in for some form of philanthropy, if 
ever you wish to be of any real use in the world, do something for chil- 
dren.—David Starr Jordan. 
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HOW SANTA CLAUS CAME TO SIMPSON’S BAR 
By Bret Harte 


T was one o'clock, and yet he had only gained Rattlesnake Creek. 
For in that time Jovita had rehearsed to him all her imperfec- 
tions and practised all her vices. Thrice had she stumbled; 

twice had she thrown her Roman nose up in a straight line with the 
reins, and, resisting bit and spurs, struck out madly across the country. 
Twice had she reared, and, rearing, fallen backward; and twice had 
the agile Dick, unharmed, regained his seat before she found her 
vicious legs again. And a mile beyond them, at the foot of a long hill, 
was Rattlesnake Creek. Dick, knowing that here was the crucial test 
of his ability to perform his enterprise, set his teeth grimly, put his 
knees well into her flanks, and changed his defensive tactics to brisk 
aggression. Bullied and maddened, Jovita began the ascent of the hill. 
Here the artful Richard pretended to hold her in with ostentatious ob- 
jurgation and well-feigned cries of alarm. It is unnecessary to add 
that Jovita instantly ran away. Nor need I state the time made in the 
descent; it is written in the chronicles of Simpson’s Bar. Enough 
that in another moment, as it seemed to Dick, she was splashing on 
the overflowed banks of Rattlesnake Creek. As Dick expected, the 
momentum she had acquired carried her beyond the point of balking, 
and, holding her well together for a mighty leap, they dashed into the 
middle of the swiftly flowing current. A few moments of kicking, 
wading and swimming, and Dick drew a long breath on the opposite 
bank. 

The road from Rattlesnake Creek to Red Mountain was tolerably 
level. Either the plunge in Rattlesnake Creek had dampened her bale- 
ful fire, or the art which led to it had shown her the superior wickedness 
of her rider, for Jovita no longer wasted her surplus energy in wanton 
conceits. Once she bucked, but it was from force of habit; once she 
shied, but it was from a new, freshly painted meeting-house at the 
crossing of the county road. Hollows, ditches, gravelly deposits, patches 
of freshly springing grasses, flew from beneath her rattling hoofs. She 
began to smell unpleasantly, once or twice she coughed slightly, but 
there was no abatement of her strength or speed. By two o'clock he 
had passed Red Mountain and began the descent to the plains. 
Ten minutes later the driver of the fast Pioneer coach was 
overtaken and passed by a “man on a Pinto hoss’—an event 
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sufficiently notable for remark. At half-past two Dick rose in his 
stirrups with a great shout. Stars were glittering through the rifted 
clouds and, beyond him, out of the plain rose two spires, a flagstaff, 
and a straggling line of black objects. Dick jingled his spurs and 
swung his riata, Jovita bounded forward, and in another moment they 
swept into Tuttleville, and drew up before the wooden piazza of ‘‘The 
Hotel of All Nations.” 

What transpired that night at Tuttleville is not strictly a part of 
this record. Briefly I may state, however, that after Jovita had been 
handed over to a sleepy hostler, whom she at once kicked into un- 
pleasant unconsciousness, Dick sallied forth with the barkeeper for a 
tour of the sleeping town. It was three o'clock before this pleasantry 
was over, and with a small water-proof bag of India rubber strapped 
on his shoulders Dick returned to the hotel. And then he sprang to 
the saddle and dashed down the lonely street and out into the lonelier 
plain, where presently the lights, the black line of houses, the spires 
and flagstaff sank into the earth behind him again and were lost in the 
distance. 

The storm had cleared away, the air was brisk and cold, the out- 
lines of adjacent landmarks were distinct, but it was half-past four before 
Dick reached the meeting-house and the crossing of the road. To 
avoid the rising grade, he had taken a longer and more circuitous 
road, in whose viscid mud Jovita sank fetlock deep at every bound. 
It was a poor preparation for a steady ascent of five miles more; but 
Jovita, gathering her legs under her, took it with her usual blind, 
unreasoning fury, and a half hour later reached the long level that led 
to Rattlesnake Creek. Another half hour would bring him to the creek. 
He threw the reins lightly over the neck of the mare, chirruped to her 
and began to sing. 

Suddenly Jovita shied with a bound that would have unseated a 
less practiced rider. Hanging to her rein was a figure that had 
leaped from the bank, and at the same time from the road before her 
arose a shadowy horse and rider. 


“Throw up your hands!’’ commanded the second apparition, with 
an oath. 

Dick felt the mare tremble, quiver, and apparently sink under him. 
He knew what it meant and was prepared. 
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HOW SANTA CLAUS CAME TO SIMPSON’S BAR 


“Stand aside, Jack Simpson. I know you, you thief! Let me 
pass on 2 

He did not finish the sentence. Jovita rose straight in the air with 
a terrific bound, throwing the figure from her bit with a single shake 
of her vicious head, and charged with a deadly malevolence down on 
the impediment before her. Ain oath, a pistol shot, and horse and 
highwayman rolled over in the road, and the next moment Jovita was 
a hundred yards away. But the good right arm of her rider, shattered 
by a bullet, dropped helplessly at his side. 

Without slacking his speed he shifted the reins to his left hand. But 
a few moments later he was obliged to halt and tighten the saddle- 
girths that had slipped in the onset. This, in his crippled condition, 
took some time. He had no fear of pursuit, but looking up he saw 
that the eastern stars were already paling, and that the distant peaks had 
lost their glossy whiteness, and now stood out blackly against a lighter 
sky. Day was upon him. Then completely absorbed in a single idea, 
he forgot the pain of his wound, and, mounting again, dashed on 
toward Rattlesnake Creek. But now Jovita’s breath came by broken 
gasps, Dick reeled in the saddle, and brighter and brighter grew the 
sky. 

Ride, Richard; run Jovita; linger, O day! 

For the last few rods there was a roaring in his ears. Was it 
exhaustion from loss of blood, or what? He was dazed and giddy 
as he swept down the hill and did not recognize his surroundings. Had 
he taken the wrong road, or was this Rattlesnake Creek? 

It was. But the brawling creek he had swum a few hours before 
had risen, more than doubled its volume, and now rolled a swift and 
restless river between him and Rattlesnake Hill. For the first time that 
night Richard’s heart sank within him. The river, the mountain, the 
quickening east, swam before his eyes. He shut them to recover his 
self control. In that brief interval, by some fantastic mental process, 
the little room at Simpson’s Bar and the figures of the sleeping father 
and son rose upon him. He opened his eyes widely, cast off his coat, 
pistol, boots and saddle, bound his precious pack tightly to his shoulders, 
grasped the bare flanks of Jovita with his bared knees, and with a shout 
dashed into the yellow water. A cry rose from the opposite bank 
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as the head of a man and horse struggled for a few moments against 
the battling current, and then were swept away amid uprooted trees and 
whirling driftwood. 

* 8 8 #& 
The Old Man started and awoke. ‘The fire on the hearth was 
dead, the candle in the outer room flickering in its socket, and somebody 
was rapping on the door. He opened it, but fell back with a cry 
before the dripping, half-naked figure that reeled before the doorpost. 

“Dick?” 

““Hush! Is he awake yet?” 

““No! but, Dick.” 

“Dry up, you old fool. Get me some whiskey, guick.” 

The Old Man flew and returned with an empty bottle. 

Dick would have sworn that his strength was not equal to the 
occasion. He staggered, caught at the handle of the door, and mo- 
tioned to the Old Man. 

**Thar’s suthin’ in my pack fer Johnny. Take it off. I can’t,” 


The Old Man unstrapped the pack, and laid it before the exhausted 
man. 


* 








“Open it, quick.” 

He did so with trembling fingers. It contained only a few poor 
toys—cheap and barbaric enough, goodness knows, but bright with paint 
and tinsel. One of them was broken; another, I fear, was irretrievably 
ruined by water, and on the third—ah me, there was a cruel spot. 

“It don’t look like much, that’s a fact,’’ said Dick ruefully. ‘‘But 
it’s the best we could do. Take "em, Old Man, and put ’em in his 
stocking, and tell him—tell him, you know—hold me, Old Man.” The 
Old Man caught at the sinking figure. ‘“Tell him,”’ said Dick, with a 
weak little laugh—‘‘tell him Sandy Claus has come.” 

And even so, bedraggled, ragged, unshaved and unshorn, with one 
arm hanging helplessly at his side Santa Claus came to Simpson’s Bar 
and fell fainting on the first threshold. The Christmas dawn came 
slowly after, touching the remoter peaks with the rosy warmth of inef- 
fable love. And it looked so tenderly on Simpson’s Bar that the whole 
mountain, as if caught in a generous action, blushed to the skies. 
—From “Tales of the Argonauts.” 
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Gleanings 


Hamilton Holt, editor of the New York /ndependent, and distin- 
guished advocate of arbitration treaties among the great powers, was 
the guest of Mills college recently, where he addressed an audience of 
the faculty and students on ““The Federation of the World.”” Mr. Holt 
gave an interesting argument on the peace movement, explained the pro- 
posed treaties and their significance, and also gave an account of his 
recent trip to Japan, where he was accorded honors by the Mikado for 
services in the interest of permanent peace among the nations of the earth. 


The Fresno normal school now has 163 students enrolled. For 
prospective entrants a normal preparatory course is given In the high 
school, with a goodly number enrolled. 


Waldemar C. Westergaard, who taught history in the Alameda 
high school for a number of years, is now at Cornell, having accepted the 
Cornell fellowship in American history for this school year. 


Mr. R. S. French of Berkeley has been elected to the principalship 
of the Los Banos high school vice Mr. F. G. Sanderson, who resigned 
to accept the principalship of the Merced high school. 


Miss Susan Burgess has been added to the faculty of the Venice 
high school. She will have charge of the domestic science department. 


At the Kern County Institute, which was held at Bakersfield Novem- 
ber 27th, 28th, 29th, Superintendent R. L. Stockton prepared an excel- 


lent program with Dr. Richard G. Boone, Hon. Job Wood, Hon. J. D. 
Flemming of Boise, Idaho, and others as speakers. A feature of the 
meeting was the Question Box conducted each day. The musical and 
literary evening on November 27th was much enjoyed, and the instruc- 
tion throughout was exceedingly helpful. 


New Jersey prohibits the attendance at moving picture shows of 
children under sixteen without the consent of parent or guardian, or 
unaccompanied by an adult. 


In Switzerland every pupil is in the open air ten minutes of every 
hour. 


Chicago manual training schools are building 3,000 ice boxes for 


free distribution among the poor, so that they may better preserve milk 
for the babies. 


The Southern Pacific Company has reinaugurated the ‘Sunset Lim- 
ited’’ service between San Francisco, Los Angeles and New Orleans, 
trains leaving the former city on Tuesdays and Fridays, and leaving New 
Orleans for the west on Mondays and Thursdays. These trains are 
models of elegance and contribute in every way to comfort and safety. 
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New High School Books 


Barss’s Third Year Latin for Sight Reading - - $0.40 
Edited by J. Edmund Barss, Hotchkiss School, ‘Lakeville, Conn. 


Bishop, King, and Helm’s Cicero— 
Ten Orations and Selected Letters - - - - - - $1.25 
Six Orations - - 1.00 
Edited by J. Remsen Bishop, Ph. D., Principal, Eastern High School, 
Detroit; Frederick Alwin King, Ph. D, Instructor in Latin and Greek, 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati; and Nathan Wilbur Helm, A.M., 
Principal, Evanston (TIl.) Academy of Northwestern University. 


anaes English Composition, Book I $0.75 
By Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, “Mass. 


Collins’s Second Course in Algebra - - $0.85 


By Joseph V. Collins, Professor of Mathematics, State ‘Normal § School, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Eclectic English Classics— 
New Edition in Cloth. 49 volumes. The 20-cent Series. Complete 
list on request. 


Garner’s Essentials of Spanish Grammar $1.00 
By Samuel Garner, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Modern Languages, 
United States Naval Academy. 


Garner’s Government in the U. S. - - - - - $1.00 
By James W. Garner, Professor of Political Science i in the University 
of Illinois. 


Halleck’s History of American Literature - $1.25 
By Reuben Post Halleck, M.A., Principal, Male High School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Hart and Feldman’s Plane Geometry - $0.80 
By C. A. Hart, Instructor in Mathematics, Wadleigh High School, 
New York City, and Daniel D. Feldman, Head of Department of 
Mathematics, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 


Janes’s Second Year Latin for Sight Reading - 
Edited by A. L. Janes, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 


Nutting’s Latin Primer - 
By H. C. Nutting, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Latin, “University 
of Chicago. 


Complete Catalogue of High School and College 
Textbooks sent to any address on request 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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GLEANINGS 


In the death of Professor George Davidson this state, and the 
country generally, loses one of its foremost men of science. For many 
years Professor Davidson had been connected with the University of 
California and his studies in geography and astronomy have won him 
recognition at home and abroad. As a writer and teacher his work has 
been of the highest order, and his contributions to the world of science 
have long marked him as a leader. A recital of his achievements, carried 
on through his eighty-seven years of life, would make an extended list. 


Mr. W. Wright of Merced has been elected to a position as teacher 
of manual training, mathematics and drawing in the Weaverville high 
school, vice Mr. L. A. Buchanan, who resigned on account of illiness. 


Mr. C. W. Corey is principal of the new high school at Delano. 


Miss Florence M. Foster has been elected teacher of Latin and 
English in the Alhambra high school. 


Mr. W. E. Allen will teach science and athletics in the high school 


at Venice. 


The regents of the University of Missouri have voted to abolish all 
intercollegiate athletics after next fall. 


Mr. W. W. Pettit is the principal of the new high school at Irwin 
City, Merced county. Mr. Pettit formerly taught in the Santa Maria 
high school. 


Dr. E. B. Hoag, of the University of California department of 
hygiene, has received an invitation from the Minnesota State Board of 
Health to organize and direct a division of Child Hygiene and Public 
Health. Dr. Hoag will probably take a year’s absence from the 
university for this purpose. Minnesota is one of the most progressive 
states in the Union, and the new department will be the first of its kind 
to be established in the United States. 


Mrs. Lavilla H. Campbell, who taught for the past two years in 
the Azusa high school, has been elected principal of the new high school 
at Taft. 


State aid for agriculture in public high schools has been provided for 
in Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas. 


Mr. J. W. Jeffries of Hitchcock Military Academy, San Rafael, 
is teaching English in the Pasadena high school. 


Fourteen states require the teaching of agriculture in elementary 


schools. 
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“= Two Noteworthy 


Publications 


PRACTICAL BOTANY 


By Joseph Y. Bergen and 
Otis W. Caldwell 


PRICE $1.30 


The fundamental difference 
between this book and other 
botanies is expressed by the 
word 


PRACTICAL 


in the title. In fact, this book 
gives “more about hay and less 
about mitosis.’’ 

Material included relates to 
industrial, agricultural, horticul- 
tural, as well as other branches, 
offering a strong yet simple 
course, dwelling at some length 
on the economic importance of 
plant life. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Albert Perry Brigham 
PRICE $1.30 


A most hearty reception is 
being accorded this new Com- 
mercial Geography. 


Its treatment is clear. 


Its language is pleasing and 
entertaining. 


Its illustrations are excellent 
and numerous. 


Its maps are not overloaded 
with data but emphasize their 
points clearly. 


In number of maps, illustra- 
tions, diagrams, and breadth of 
treatment, it is doubtful if any 
other text equals this attractive, 
simple, and interesting book. 








Some New Supplementary Material 


FOR COMMERCIAL WORK 


Freeman and Chandler—The World’s Commercial Products $3.00 


Descriptions of the economic plants of the world and 
an enumeration of their commercial uses. 


Gregory, Keller and Bishop—Physical and Commercial 


Geography, - - 


ear 


An interesting as well as a scientific study of the con- 
trolling conditions of commerce is offered in this new 


and unique treatise. 


Toothaker—Commercial Raw Materials, - - - 


- $1.25 


A comprehensive handbook describing the important 
materials entering into the commerce of the world. 


FOR WORK IN AGRICULTURE 


Davenport—Domesticated Animals and Plants, - - $1.25 
Hopkins—Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture, - 2.25 
Plumb—Types and Breeds of Farm Animals,_ - - - 2.00 
Duggar—Fungous Diseases of Plants, - - - - 2.00 
Conn—Bacteria Yeasts and Moulds in the Home, - - 1.00 


GINN & COMPANY 


cl 717 Market Street, 


San Francisco fc 
as 
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GLEANINGS 





In the Amador County Institute held November 20th-22d, at Sutter 
Creek, Superintendent Greenhalgh provided a program particularly 
acceptable to the teachers of his county. Mrs. Edna Orr James of the 
Fresno normal gave two instructive talks on ‘Reading in the Primary 
Grades” and an actual demonstration of teaching with a class of pupils. 
Arthur H. Chamberlain met the actual needs of the teachers in his talks 
on Method, Improvement of Rural Schools, and Class Room Organiza- 
tion. Other speakers were H. P. Chandler, who threw some new light 
on geography teaching, and Herbert L. Coggins and Loyal L. Wirt, 
who gave illustrated lectures; the first on some interesting features of bird 
life, and the latter on foreign countries and customs with which he is 
familiar. One of the most suggestive things in the make-up of Superin- 
tendent Greenhalgh’ $s program was the fact that only two numbers were 
listed for any given session. Crowded programs should be avoided. 


Mr. Watson L. Johns is the vice-principal of the San Jacinto gram- 
mar school. 


The board of education of Saginaw, Mich., has adopted a rule 
allowing girl graduates only one commencement gown to cost not more 


than five dollars. 


Mr. D. F. Dunster of the Anderson Academy, Irvington, has re- 
signed to accept the department of biology in the San Jose high school. 


According to the Journal of Education, Boston will have no more 
new schoolhouses without at least one open-air room. 


Mr. Frederic Greene of Los Angeles has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Reedley high school, vice Mr. G. D. Hoffman, resigned. 


Massachusetts and New Jersey have general compulsory medical in- 
spection of schools. 


The Eastern Oregon Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting 
at Baker November 27th, 28 and 29th. The speakers from without the 
State were Arthur H. Chamberlain and C. W. G. Hyde of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., editor of School Education. State Superintendent Alder- 
man, President Campbell of the State University, President Ackerman 
of the State Normal, President Kerr of the Agricultural College, and 
other prominent men and women of the State were on the program. 
Superintendent J. A. Churchill of Baker, the president, proved himself 
an admirable organizer and presiding officer. Some seven hundred teach- 
ers were in attendance. 


Only sixteen per cent of the population of Mexico can read and 
write, according to a statement by a writer in the October American 
Magazine. 
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Elements of Agriculture 


For High Schools 
By G. F. WARREN 
Price $1.10 


Agriculture for Schools of the Pacific Slope 


For Seventh and Eighth Grades 
By HILGARD AND OsTERHOUT 
Price $1.00 


Elementary Agriculture 


A Teacher’s Manual for the Grammar Grades 


By BABCOCK AND STEBBINS 
Price 25 cents 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


565 Market Street San Francisco 








SantajFe 


To Los Angeles 


THE ANGEL THE SAINT 
. San Francisco. .4:00 . - San Diego...... qs 
. Oakland 4:00 le . Los Angeles... .5: 
. Berkeley ....... 4:05 >» BOPKOlSY ...css. : 
. Los Angeles....8:45 le . Oakland 
. San Diego...... 1:10 . San Francisco. .9: 


The equipment bulit especially for this service. 


Dining cars of new design and the service will equal that on 
the California Limited. This, with our courteous employees, 
will give a service that we believe will prove superior to any. 


Jas. B. Duffy, Gen. Agt., 673 Market St., San Francisco. Phone: 
Kearny 315-J3371 


J. J. Warner, Gen. Agt., 1112 Broadway, Oakland. Phone: 
Oakland, 425-A4425. 


Superior Service 


VIA SANTA FE 
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At Woodland on November 27th to 29th, occurred the Yolo 
County Institute. Superintendent May Dexter Henshall chose as in- 
structors Hon. Edward Hyatt, Fred Emerson Brooks, Agnes E. Howe, 
W. G. Hartranft, Charles G. Davis and D. R. Jones. The meetings 
were well attended and the work helpful throughout. 


Harvard University has 32,192 living graduates. Of these 12,000 
live in Massachusetts. Of the graduates 5,300 are lawyers; 3,554, 
teachers; 3,337, doctors; 1,716, financiers; more than 1,000, manufac- 
turers; a little over 1,000, clergymen. 


Fraternities and sororities in high schools have been abolished by 
legislative enactment in Michigan. 


The pay of native teachers in the primary schools of India ranges 
from $2.50 to $10 a month after long service. In the middle schools 
a head master considers himself fortunate if he receives $50 a month. 


At the University of California, Ralph P. Merritt has been ap- 
pointed comptroller, an office recently created. ‘The business affairs of 
the university, including buying and selling, investments, endowment 
funds, and similar matters will be in the hands of the comptroller. 


The legislature of Massachusetts has enacted a law providing for a 
teachers’ retirement fund. 


A student is paying his way through the Kansas State University 
from the profits of three cows which he brought with him and on which 
he makes a net profit of $1.50 per day. 


The plan of furnishing three-cent luncheons to the public school chil- 
dren of New York has been declared a success by the Board of Educa- 
tion. This, says The Outlook, is the result of two years of hard work 
and thorough experimentation. The average gain in weight during three 
months’ time of the children taking the lunches was a fraction over ten 
pounds, while the average gain of the children not taking lunches was but 
a fraction more than three pounds. 


The first trustees’ meeting of Merced county was held by County 
Superintendent Miss Margaret Sheehy on November 4th. Hon. Job 
Wood and local speakers were present and an interesting and instructive 
session was held. 


Hon. Edward Hyatt, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Job 
Wood, Jr., President Allison Ware and others were the speakers in 
Stockton on November 11, on the occasion of the initial trustees’ institute 
for San Joaquin county. Superintendent John Anderson deserves much 
credit for the manner in which he handled the meeting. 
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Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


154 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


sae. | Roehester, N. Y. 
Factories: Frankfurt, Germany 


The difficulty of projecting Opaque Objects is solved by our New Lantern 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Also permit us to quote you on Microscopes and Laboratory Supplies 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS can always secure competent teachers from us. 
No charge for consulting us. Wire or phone at our expense. 
TEACHERS without positions or seeking change should enroll. 

Full information free. 


pote Se c. C. BOYNTON CALVIN ESTERLY 

te ‘ 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 717 Market St., San Francisco 

i a We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other man- 
oe ; agers now in business, combined. 





OAKLAND KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


2119 Allston Way, Berkeley, Cal. 
; ‘a (State accredited list.) 
‘4 New Class begins September llth. Senior Class begins July 31st. 
a GRACE E. BARNARD, Principal. HARRIET E. HUGGINS, Associate. 
3 t : Telephone, “Oakland 8901.” 


rt PHYSICS 
| Your CHEMISTRY Order 
| SCIENCE 


i ; WILL BE FILLED TO YOUR 
: ENTIRE SATISFACTION BY 


University Apparatus Co. 
% 2229 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


Sele Agent For: CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 
CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA AND NEVADA 


SEND FOR NEW NET PRICE LISTS, CATALOGS, BTC. 
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Our Book Shelf 


A LaporaTory MANUAL oF Puysics. By C. E. Linebarger, In- 
structor in Physics in the Lakeview High School, Chicago. Boards, 
175 pages. Price, 80c. D.C. Heath & Company. 


This manual, for secondary sechool use, is furnished with perforated 
leaves. Those who do not wish to use the loose-leaf system of note- 
books will find the blank pages of great value. The experiments are 
typical and the illustrations most suggestive. The exercises are clearly 
stated, the equipment and apparatus simple and moderate in cost and the 
manual can be used with any modern text in physics as well as with the 
author’s own book. 


PRINCIPLES OF RURAL Economics. By Thomas Nixon Carver, 
Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University. Cloth, 386 
pages. Price, $1.30. Ginn & Company, 717 Market street, San 


Francisco. 


This is a new book on a phase of agriculture which has as yet been 
little exploited in textbook literature. It differs from other books on 
agriculture mainly in its discussion of every problem from the standpoint 
of national economy rather than from the standpoint of the individual 
farmer. Instead of explaining to the latter how to grow crops and make 
his farm pay, the author takes up such questions as the place of 
agriculture in national prosperity, the characteristics of rural life, the sig- 
nificance of rural as distinguished from urban civilization. 


A PRACTICAL Course IN BoTANy. By E. F. Andrews, Author of 


Botany All the Year Round. Cloth, 384 pages. Price, $1.25. 
American Book Company. 


The book is tastefully bound and well illustrated. The editorial 
revision is by Francis E. Lloyd, Professor of Botany, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. The economic side of body is emphasized, and brings 
the subject directly in touch with many phases of life. Secondary schools 
will find this book of peculiar merit. It is written in an understandable 
fashion and the suggestions are helpful. 


How To READ AND Dec.taim. By Grenville Kleiser, Former In- 
structor in Public Speaking at Yale Divinity School. 428 pages. 
Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.39. Funk and Wagnalls Company. 


This book will fill a distinctive place in offering instruction on how 
to read and declaim. In its several parts it treats fully naturalness, dis- 
tinctness, confidence, etc.; thought values, persuasion, climax; articulation 
and pronunciation; gesture and expression; selections in prose and verse 
as illustrative material. Altogether the book is admirably suited to the 
needs of schools and individuals giving attention to private study. 








AN 
INDIVIDUAL 
GLOBE 





Each pupil in the geography 
class should have a globe for 
individual use, in conjunction 
with the large globe in the 
room. 


Our six-inch globes have per- 
fect maps and are mounted on 
wire stand; $5.00 per dozen or 
60 cents each. 


We also manufacture all kinds 
and sizes of globes from six 
inches to thirty inches in diam- 

; ; eter. Ask for catalog. Every 
’ wil school needs a good globe. 


one a C. F. WEBER & CO. 


2 512 Seuth Breadway 365 Market Street 
fa Les Angeles San Francisco 


) Two Important Books 
, Ready November 15th 


REALIZABLE IDEALS 
By Theodore Roosevelt 
Postpaid $1.25 net 


roe THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
: CALIFORNIA 


Harold W. Fairbanks 
Postpaid 60 cents net 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


4 
£ ay PUBLISHERS 
bon 770-776 Mission Street 


his SAN FRANCISCO 


oom RAMEN I 
* 
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THE LAND OF MAKE 
BELIEVE 


For Grades 3-4 
By Mary Gardner 
Price, 40 Cents 


In this Dramatic Reader the 
subject matter is given in two 
forms, the Story, and the Play. 
The story part is like all other 
readers and may be treated in 
the same way. The play part 
requires, in addition to reading, 
that the child saturate himself 
with his particular part. 

‘“‘Let’s play, Let’s make be- 
lieve,’’ as the child expresses it, 
has won its way by proving its 
value in the primary reading 
class. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


717 MARKET St., San Francisco 





Che 
Fisk Teachers ‘Agencies 


30,000 Positions Filled 
4,800 on Pacific Coast 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, 343 Douglas Bldg. 
BERKELEY, 2142 Shattuck Avenue 


OTHER OFFICES 


Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chicago, Ill., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Denver, Colo., Spokane, 
Wash., Portland, Ore. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


‘The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies have had a 
wonderful record and their managers are men 
of integrity and ability.’’~-Western Journal! of 
Education. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES—NATIONAL, STATE, AND 
LocaL. By James W. Garner, Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Illinois. Cloth, 416 pages. Price, $1.00. 
American Book Company, 565 Market street, San Francisco. 


The author’s aim in the preparation of this book has been to present 
in an elementary way the leading facts concerning the organization and 
activities of national, state, and local government in the United States. 
He has given rather greater emphasis than is customarily done in text- 
books of this character to what may be called the dynamics of govern- 
ment, that is, its actual workings, as contradistinguished from organiza- 
tion. He has laid special stress upon the activities and methods of polit- 
ical parties, party conventions, primaries, the conduct of political cam- 
paigns, the regulation of campaign methods, and the like. ‘The increasing 
importance of citizenship has led him to devote a chapter to that subject. 


PRACTICAL BoTANy. By Joseph Y. Bergen, recently Instructor in 
Biology in the English High School, Boston, and Otis W. Caldwell, 
Associate Professor of Botany in the University of Chicago. Cloth, 
545 pages, fully illustrated. Price, $1.40. Ginn & Company, 
717 Market street, San Francisco. 


This botany is designed to meet the great and increasing demand 
for a textbook which shall present the subject in a scientific manner and, 
at the same time, emphasize the relations of plants to everyday life. It 
contains ample material to prepare students who wish to present a unit 
for entrance to college, but its point of view is not that of the technical 
botanist. The purpose of the book is to give that kind of outlook upon 
the science which will enable the pupil better to appreciate the economic 
and the esthetic significance of the plant world, as well as to under- 
stand the elements of biology as they are shown in the life of plants. 


THE ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By Bruce M. Watson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Spokane, Washington, and Charles E. White, 
Franklin School, Syracuse, New York. Cloth, 308 pages. Price, 
35 cents. 


THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. By the same Authors. Cloth, 404 
pages. Price, 60 cents. D.C. Heath & Co., 565 Market street, 


San Francisco. 


These books are both cumulative and topical in plan. They take the 
midway course between rigid conservatism and the fickleness of the fad- 
chaser. They proceed on the assumption that but few things are needed 
in arithmetic, and that those few are to be taught thoroughly. While 
comprehensive in scope, the books are really brief because of a wise 
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‘“‘Here is A Gift That All Will Enjoy’’ 


Webster’s New International 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


It is a GIFT to be treasured, admired, 
and used by all members of the family. 
This NEW CREATION is far more 
than a single volume,—more than a 
single gift. It is truly a library in one 
book, equivalent in type matter to a 15 
volume encyclopedia. 

The NEW INTERNATIONAL is un- 
questionably the one gift more than 
any other that a teacher will enjoy. 

It is useful, practical, authoritative, 
lasting, attractive. The gift longest to 
be remembered after the holiday sea- 
son has passed. Why not give yourself 
the pleasure of owning and using’ the 
New International? 


400,000 WORDs. 2700 PAGES 
6000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The only Dictionary with the New 
Divided Page 






WRITE for specimen pages, illustra- NAME... cc ccccccsccccvesccsesccecs 
tions, etc. Mention this Journal and 
receive FREE a set of pocket maps. PU is 6a. ds oan ses SSRN ReKE Ss EeN 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


What is the State Method of teaching reading? 


If it is the one which is actually in use by the Primary 
teachers, it is the 


GORDON COMPREHENSIVE METHOD 


The Gordon is to-day the prescribed Method in 29 
counties and in most of the cities and towns in California. 
Charts and Letter Squares, $1.20 
Word Drill Charts, $1.25 

Teacher’s Manual, 60c 


First Reader, 30c 


Third Reader, 40c 
Second Reader, 30c 


Fourth Reader, 50c 


———————_ :::[[{"{"[{[{22n"n"a"anl oO 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 565 Market St., San Francisco 
G. H. CHILCOTE, Manager. CHARLES F. SCOTT 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


omission of the antiquated and useless. They appeal to the child’s in- 
terest and attention. They are consistent. The methods in the advanced 
work are consistent with those in the elementary. They aim to culti- 
vate in pupils the habit of forming vivid mental pictures of the business 
transactions introduced in the exercises, and commercial and industrial 
relations of the numbers involved in the problems. 


GERMAN Epics RETOLD. By M. Bine Holly, Instructor in German, 
Wooster University. Cloth, 336 pages. Price, 65 cents. Ameri- 
can Book Company, 565 Market street, San Francisco. 


In this book the editor retells in modern German of an easy grade 
the stories of the ten great epics,—the Hildebrandlied, Heliand, Waltar- 
ilied, Rolandslied, Der Arme Heinrich, Parzival, Lohengrin, Tristan 
und Isolde, Nibelungenlied, and Gudrunlied. Each division is prefaced 
by a short history of the poem, and accompanied by very full footnotes. 
Extensive exercises for conversational work, based on each epic, follow 
the text, which is provided with a complete vocabulary. 


KNowiNGc REAL MEN. By David Starr Jordan. Paper. Price, 35c. 
Whitaker and Ray-Wiggin Co., San Francisco. 


Knowing Real Men was originally given by President Jordan as 
the graduating address to the class of 1908 at Stanford University. It is 
now reprinted in booklet form from Care and Culture of Men, having 
recently been added to the larger volume. Added interest attaches to 
the booklet, as it contains the Richardson portrait of Dr. Jordan. How 
to know and value real men is clearly set forth by the author. 


DRAMATIC READER FOR LOWER GRADES. By Florence Holbrook, 
Cloth, 192 pages, with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. American 
Book Company, 565 Market street, San Francisco. 


These little plays—well-known stories done into dialogue—were 
written for children, who like to imagine themselves living with their 
favorite characters in forests, in palaces, or in fairy land. The sixteen 
plays contained in the volume are equally suitable for either reading 
or acting, and are adapted to pupils in the 3d, 4th and 5th year grades. 
The plays included are, for the most part, based upon the popular 
nursery tales known to every child, such as Little Red Riding Hood, 
The Three Bears, Cinderella, Hansel and Gretel, The Gingerbread 
Man, etc. They are written in a style which will make them attractive 
to children, whether they are to be acted or merely used for the purpose 
of supplementary reading. ‘The numerous illustrations show the actors 
and actions of the plays, and add to the interest of the book. 
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Text Book on Domestic Art 


By Carrie Crane Ingalls 


250 Pages and 60 Illustrations and Drafts 


Part 1. Plain and Machine Stitches 
Part 2. Drafting 
Part 3. Embroidery and Lace 


Price $1.50 


A timely book on a timely subject.—Sierra Educational News. 

The treatment is so direct and simple that it is very easy for the 
teacher and pupils to follow—Western Journal. 

The range is such as to meet every need of the class in sewing.— 
A. E. Winship, Boston. 








a A closely classified book on domestic art for high schools.—School 
N i" Arts Book, Boston. 
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na Met Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 
tue San Francisco Los Angeles 
4 { 
Machinery © Electrical Co. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEFRS 
. POWER PLANTS AND VACUUM SWEEPING SYSTEM 
We have installed Heating and Ventilating Plants in more than 
300 Schools in California and Arizona, among which are the 
following: 
San Jose High School Building, San Jose, Cal. 
Horace Mann Grammar School Building, San Jose, Cal. 
Washington Grammar School Building, San Jose, Cal. 
Lowell Grammar School Building, San Jose, Cal. 
y Lincoln Grammar School Building, San Jose, Cal. 
‘ Grant Grammar School Building, San Jose, Cal. 
° Five Buildings, Agnews Insane Asylum, Agnews, Cal. 
i We have installed Spencer Vacuum Cleaning Apparatus in the 
following: 
a Redlands Polytechnic High School, Redlands, Cal. 
Os, Huntington Park Polytechnic High School, Huntington Park. 
gia Alhambra Grammar School, Alhambra, Cal. 
rie Theo Whittier Polytechnic High School, Whittier, Cal. 
a ae: Anaheim Sanitarium, Anaheim, Cal. 
ee eee Adams Street School, Phoenix, Arizona. 
a MACHINERY & ELECTRICAL CO. LOS ANGELES 


: eo 351-353 NORTH MAIN STREET 
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Unsurpassed for 
Scenic Grandeur 


When going East, be sure to go via the world’s 
pictoral route, the 


Western Pacific 
Railway 


The New Cross-Continent Line 


For one hundred miles through the marvelous gorge 
of the Sierras—the Feather River Canyon. Palatial 
Trains and Perfected Service, affording every comfort 
known to railroad travel. Smooth, speedy, safe. 
Through new lands, scenes, cities. For information 
and sleeping-car reservations, ask any Ticket Agent, 
or address 


E. L. LOMAX G. F. HERR 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Golden State 
LIMITED 


THE EMBODIMENT OF THE BEST IN THE RAIL- 
ROAD WORLD OF TRAVEL, INSURING A TRIP 
OF COMFORT, CONVENIENCE AND ENJOYMENT 


DAILY BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO VIA LOS 
ANGELES AND EL PASO 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES: 
FLOOD BUILDING, PALACE HOTEL 
MARKET STREET FERRY DEPOT 
THIRD AND TOWNSEND STS. DEPOT 
BROADWAY anp I$TH ST., OAKLAND 
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